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Is Equality of Opportunity a Delusion? 


America Needs a New Social Class Theory 
of Education 


W. B. BROOKOVER 


In Educational Theory 


C ver since the early days of 
Thomas Jefferson, American educa- 
tors, and many laymen, have oper- 
ated on the assumption that wide- 
spread opportunity for education 
was the best if not the oaly means 
of avoiding a stratified society and 
guaranteeing equality of oppor- 
tunity and social mobility. Current 
analysis of social class makes it evi- 
dent that such stratification has not 
been avoided. This has forced edu- 
cators to reexamine the function of 
education in regard to social struc- 
ture. 

Do Americans really expect to de- 
velop a society in which there is 
equality of opportunity; or is this 
simply a symbol of what is good, 
about which we talk, but which we 
know does not, and perhaps cannot, 
operate in fact? Is this equality 
something that provides one kind 
of opportunity for the white-collar 
class, another kind for the honest 
manual workers, and still another 
for the children at the bottom who 
do not belong? If this is the case, 
education may be the selection of 
persons to receive opportunities at 
various levels, and education may 
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now be doing essentially what is 
expected. Few studies have provid- 
ed any basis for an answer to these 
fundamental questions. 

American educators have long 
operated on the theory that an in- 
crease in the level of school attend- 
ance would give lower-class children 
the means of upward mobility. The 
increase in the years of educational 
attendance among lower-class as 
well as middle-class children should, 
if this theory were valid, have car- 
ried with it an increase in social 
mobility. On the contrary, it is ap- 
parent that it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to move from lower- 
class positions to the middle or 
upper class. In the face of this, one 
questions whether a further increase 
in compulsory levels of education 
would affect mobility. 

Perhaps we should ask, what so- 
cial class can control the schools in 
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such a way that the desired goals of 
equality and mobility can be 
achieved? The present control by the 
persons from the upper and upper- 
middle classes is reflected in an em- 
phasis on middle-class values and at- 
titudes on property rights, aggres- 
siveness, sex, and other areas of be- 
havior. They also emphasize the ac- 
quisition of the vocabulary, reading 
ability, and other mental skills more 
easily acquired by the children of 
the middle class. Lower-class chil- 
dren generally do not excel in 
upper-middle-class behavior; and 
they tend to be characterized as in- 
competent. Furthermore, most are 
denied the right of passage to 
higher positions by elimination from 
the school system at an early age. 
If we only expect the lower-class 
youth to acquire a symbolic acquain- 
tance with the upper-middle-class 
values and behavior, along with a 
fealization that these do not apply 
to them, our present system of con- 
trol is probably effective. If we ac- 
tually want a major degree of mo- 
bility, it is ineffective. 

Most teachers, altho coming from 
somewhat lower positions in society, 
have apparently internalized the 
values, attitudes, and skills common 
to upper-middle-class groups. It 
does not follow, however, that 
teachers are fully integrated mem- 
bers of the upper-middle class. In 
fact, teachers do not have complete- 
ly integrated roles in any major class 
system of social relations. It is diffi- 
cult to hypothesize concerning the 
teachers’ impact on the social ad- 
justment of the students with whom 
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they come in contact. It may be that 
such a teacher role makes possible 
a more effective education for social 
mobility. 

Altho there is some evidence that 
the learning abilities of children 
from various strata vary with their 
positions in the social strata, it has 
not been demonstrated that these 
differences are innate or native. The 
differences are more likely due to 
the fact that the abilities measured 
are those highly valued by middle 
and upper classes. In any case, there 
are children in the lower classes 
who have the necessary abilities for 
acquiring these skills. 

The schools have not, however, 
demonstrated the techniques neces- 
sary for selecting or preparing those 
with the abilities which fit them for 
middle-class positions. The schools 
have made little attempt to select 
those from the middle class who 
have the abilities which fit them for 
lower-class positions. The indica- 
tions are that children are selected 
for various educational experiences 
in terms of the social position of 
their parents, rather than in terms 
of their peculiar individual abilities. 
Many lower-class youth who have 
some skill in the academic field, and 
acquire some of the middle-class 
verbal skills, moral codes, and prop- 
erty values in their school experi- 
ence, may be frustrated seriously 
later when they find that other 
forces have denied them an oppor- 
tunity for social mobility. 

Our attempts to design various 
types of school curriculums to pro- 
vide for individual differences have 
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apparently increased the barriers 
rather than trained individuals who 
can move freely in our social system. 
Administrators, school boards, and 
teachers in the present system show 
no indication that they are in a po- 
sition, or are inclined, to modify 
the educational experience in such a 
way that it would lead to a greater 
mobility. Rather, some suggest that 
high schools should be organized to 
meet the needs of particular classes, 
such as college preparatory schools 
for the upper-middle class, and trade 
or industrial schools for the lower 
class. Such a policy assumes that 
education can only prepare children 
to live in the class of their birth, 
rather than help them to new posi- 
tions. This tendency to provide 
class oriented curriculums is prob- 
ably due, in part at least, to the fact 
that there is no basis on which to 
judge what kind of school experi- 
ences will train for social mobility. 
Unless such a basis is discovered 
through research in human relations, 
the trend toward class education 
will no doubt continue. 

As one examines the literature on 
the theory of American education 
and its relation to an open demo- 
cratic society, he is impressed with 
an almost universal assumption. It 
is that somehow the educational 
system is expected to operate out- 
side the larger social structure and 
at the same time exercise a major 
impact on this structure. Recently 
there has been an extensive move- 
ment to bring the community into 
the school and take the school into 
the community. This has not, how- 


ever, eradicated the tendency to con-. 
ceive the school as the agency that 
can remake the society and eliminate 
all inequalities in opportunity. So- 
cial scientists generally recognize 
that there are other forces that oper- 
ate to determine the nature of the 
class system. 

The industrialism of our eco- 
nomic system has concentrated more 
and more power in the hands of © 
those who control the productive 
goods. The associated division of 
labor has resulted in a differentia- 
tion of activities and associational 
patterns of persons performing dif- 
ferent jobs. As these and other 
forces operate in society, class iden- 
tifications and cleavages are defined 
and recognized. If these forces tend 
to increase class stratification, it is 
difficult to see how education as an 
extra-societal force can counteract 
them. 

Indeed, there is also a growing 
body of data which indicates that 
the social organization of the school 
reflects to a considerable degree the 
social structure of the community in 
which the school is located. Clique 
structure, leadership, and participa- 
tion in various activities and cur- 
riculums are all related to the class 
position of the families from which 
the children come, altho there are 
occasional divergencies. This identi- 
fication is also present in the child’s 
out-of-school life. To the extent 
that this is true, the school solidi- 
fies rather than modifies the class 
system. 

This would indicate that educa- 
tion is a part of the total social sys- 
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tem, and not an_ extra-societal 
agency. That is, it acts within, and 
not on, the social system. Under the 
present system of educational con- 
trol, there is little likelihood that 
the schools can assume a major role 
in the reorganization of the eco- 
nomic power, or other systems 
which are basic to the present class 
system. If education is to contribute 
to the maintenance of an open so- 
<iety it must do so within the struc- 
ture of that society and in relation 
to the other forces that affect its 
mature. 

The difficulty of the task to*which 
American education has been as- 
Signed, and the inadequate knowl- 
edge on which it must operate, leads 
us to ask, on the basis of what social 
class theory can education func- 
tion? From the present vantage 
point, three possible types of educa- 
tional policy may be delineated. 

First, stratification may be ac- 
cepted as inevitable, and the as- 
sumption that education can main- 
tain a significant degree of mobility 
and equality may be discarded. Such 


an orientation presents education © 


with the task of designing a system 
which would provide the youth with 
the experiences necessary for par- 
ticipation in a clearly stratified so- 
ciety. 

The second and most difficult al- 
ternative is to continue the assump- 
tions that a society with a minimum 
of inequality and maximum of mo- 
bility is desirable and feasible, and 
that an educational system can be 
designed to facilitate this fluid so- 
ciety. A program hased on this 
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particular frame of reference 
would necessitate a drastic change in 
the present educational system. Such 
a function for education in regard 
to social class cannot be attained 
without a fundamental examination 
of the goals of education, the func- 
tion of the educational system in the 
social structure, the role of educa- 
tional functionaries in society, and 
the nature of the experiences pro- 
vided in the educational system. 
The third and most likely alter- 
native is a continuation of the pres- 
ent system in which the values of 
equality and mobility are verbalized 
and diffused as widely as possible 
without disturbing the status of the 
groups whose values and skills are 
the main emphasis in the educa- 
tional system. This assumes that the 
bulk of the lower class will be train- 
ed in such a way that they know 
that equality is only for the lower 
classes to talk about and the upper 
classes to achieve. This also assumes 
that the schools can continue to 
prepare children to live in this ap- 
parently contradictory world. 
Obviously no one of these alter- 
natives is easily chosen as the guide 
post for education. Actual practice 
may involve elements of all three. 
Furthermore, it must be recognized 
that this is not a choice to be made 
by professional educators. They may 
be most aware of it and most able 
to verbalize it, but the actual func- 
tion of education as it affects the 
stratification will be determined by 
a combination of the factors involv- 
ed in the molding of any system of 
social organization. ° 








A Call for “Community Mobilization” 
Challenge to the Critics of the Schools 


ERNEST O. MELBY 


In The New York Times Magazine 


C DUCATION stands today ac- 
cused of not meeting its responsi- 
bilities to our democratic society. 
While there is reason to believe 
that behind these assertions lies a 
desire to make education something 
of a scapegoat to ease the troubled 
mind of America, the charges are so 
broad and so frequent that they can- 
not be ignored. 

The principal complaints can be 
reduced to four. (1) Elementary 
schools are not adequately teaching 
the three R’s. (2) Schools at all 
levels are failing to teach citizen- 
ship and at times are exposing stu- 
dents to “subversive” influences, 
such as Communist propaganda. 
(3) Schools are not providing reli- 
gious or ethical training. (4) High 
schools are not properly preparing 
their students either for college or 
for jobs. 

Are elementary schools failing to 
teach the three R’s adequately? This 
is one question on which we have a 
great deal of factual evidence. The 
best informed authorities on ,educa- 
tion in America agree that teaching 
the three R’s is one of the things 
our schools do best. But if the evi- 
dence favors the effectiveness of our 
present-day educational efforts, how 
does it happen that so many people 
who are described by their em- 
ployers as “unable to spell or add 
or subtract” find their way into 
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business employment? One reason 
is that we have come to expect more 
of all youth. We are schooling the 
kind of boys and girls who used to 
drop out of classes early, yet we ex- 
pect them all to be competent in 
academic skills. An employer con- 
cludes from the performance of a 
few that the schools “do not teach 
the fundamentals.” It would be 
more accurate to say that schools 
fail with some of their pupils be- 
cause we depend too much on a 
standard program of study for all. 

Are schools failing to teach citi- 
zenship and exposing students to 
“subversive” influences? This ques- 
tion leads into the broad field of 
social and economic philosophy. As 
in the question: Are the schools 
failing their pupils by not providing 
religious or ethical training? People 
are inclined, in making judgments, 
to be swayed by emotion. 

To those who know American 
schools best the charge that they are 
Communist or even markedly leftist 
seems utterly ridiculous. Sociologi- 
cal studies have shown American 
school teachers more conservative 
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than the total population. Probably 
no profession has so few avowed 
Communists. One of the reasons 
is that teachers are acutely aware of 
what dictatorship would do to teach- 
ing. In a totalitarian society there is 
no teaching and no education. There 
is only propaganda and propagand- 
ists. Knowing this, the vast majority 
of teachers are dedicated to the 
perpetuation of our free society. 
Nevertheless our schools must con- 
tinue to deal with controversial sub- 
jects. Education for citizenship re- 
quires more than academic courses. 
This means that teachers and other 
educators must so work with the 
fabric of community living that 
when controversial topics are dis- 
cussed the community understands 
the need for such discussion and its 
purpose. If the American public 
ever insists that controversial sub- 
jects must not be discussed in 
schools, the Communists will have 
great cause for jubilation. 


SCHOOLS NOT FAILING 


This writer does not believe that 
our public schools are failing in 
ethical and moral teaching. The 
American ideal is rooted in Judaic- 
Christian moral concepts, and these 
make up—both in content and func- 
tion—the great bulk of American 
education. 

Are our high schools failing to 
prepare their students adequately 
for college or for jobs? In weigh- 
ing this complaint—which has some 
validity—we should remember that 
the almost universal school attend- 
ance through the age of 16 and be- 
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yond has posed a special problem 
for the high school. The student 
ranks include the dull as well as the 
bright, the pupils who will drive 
trucks for a living as well as those 
who will become doctors and law- 
yers, those who attend on!y because 
of compulsory education laws as 
well as those who want an educa- 
tion. 

Although in general the Ameri- 
can high school has accepted the 
necessity for establishing different 
programs to meet the varying pur- 
poses of education, it has not been 
very successful in developing these 
programs. To that extent there is 
basis for complaint and need for 
improvement. Developing such pro- 
grams is one of the big tasks facing 
American education. This requires 
the help of all educators and lay- 
men alike. The time has come when 
our country’s welfare demands that 
every youth be equipped with as 
adequate an education as he is able 
to acquire. 

In considering any of these criti- 
cisms it should be borne in mind 
that education is a broader process 
than merely going to school. The 
criticisms reflect our disquietude 
over the greater problem. We are 
blamirtg the school system for ills 
which it cannot, by itself, be ex- 
pected to cure. Probably our great- 
est error in thinking of education 
is to overemphasize the role schools 
can play in our society. No matter 
what evils we encounter, socially, 
politically, or economically, we turn 
to the schools for a solution. We 
exaggerate the power of schools to 
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shape character and we minimize 
the power of other factors. 

By now both teachers and laymen 
should know better. We should re- 
alize that, regardless of what schools 
teach, parents and home life, busi- 
ness enterprises, and community or- 
ganizations influence children as 
well as adults. Often they influence 
in directions contrary to those taught 
in churches and schools. 

We should awaken to the fact 
that it is the total community that 
shapes the outlook and behavior of 
people, and that if we are in earn- 
est about building an effective edu- 
cation for American democracy it is 
to the total community that we must 
address ourselves. I would suggest 
three ways in which the present re- 
lationship of the community to edu- 
cation might be improved. 

1. Some method must be found 
for wider participation by citizens 
in determining educational policy. 
The existing pattern of educational 
administration in which the Board 
of Education is the principal policy- 
making group and the primary link 
between the public and the school 
system has become ineffective under 
the complex conditions which now 
prevail in our larger cities. 

2. A mobilization of commun- 
ity resources would aid in develop- 
ment of adult education. In spite 
of zealous efforts, only a small pro- 
portion of the American people take 
any significant part. Yet the need 
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for education as a continuous pro- 
cess from birth to the end of life is 
more urgent than ever. 

3. If we believe that “wars be- 
gin in the minds of men" then the 
recruitment of teachers of superior 
ability would become the nation's 
number one educational problem. 
This requires a quality of financial, 
moral, and spiritual support of edu- 
cation which is lacking in great 
measure in America today. 

Any educational system is as good 
as its teachers; yet the community 
continues to hold them in low es- 
teem. It pays them meager salaries 
—the increases granted since 1940 
have barely kept pace with the rise 
in the cost of living. We do not 
accord teachers the social status of 
other professional people. Young 
men and women of the greatest 
ability still choose medicine, law, 
business; teaching is the second 
choice of too many of our teacher- 
training students. 

‘The schools alone are meeting 
their responsibility better than they 
have ever done before. But the great 
educational task of the hour cannot 
be done by them alone. It can be 
done only through a community mo- 
bilization of all resources, including 
new leadership and techniques of 
lay people and professional workers 
alike. This is the only concept of 
education that is harmonious with 
a democratic society and dynamic 
enough to preserve freedom. ° 


Sev iNQuENCY is a measure of adult neglect of chil- 
dren, for the children are all right when we get them.’’—Earl 
C. Kelley in Education for What Is Real. 











Is “Training” Education? 


A German Teacher Observes American 
Education 


Kurt GUDDAT 


In New Mexico School Review 


am AM most grateful to the 
U.S. Department of State that I have 
had the opportunity for a full year 
of observation and study at Eastern 
New Mexico University at Portales 
in addition to visits to other educa- 
tional institutions of the country. 

Since “sharing of ideas” is one of 
the outstanding principles of the 
American way of life, I would like 
to write down some of the things 
that have impressed me most. 

First of all, I admire the faith 
and optimism of the American peo- 
ple in the possibilities of education. 
I do not refer only to statistics that 
show Americans have spent more 
money for education than any other 
country during the recent year. I 
am more impressed by the eager de- 
sife of the citizens to get as much 
education as possible and to pro- 
vide even better educational facili- 
ties for the future generation. Of 
course, I realize that the compelling 
motive is often purely utilitarian, in 
anticipation of the dollars-and-cents 
return. But there is evident a co- 
Operative exertion of both state and 
individual toward building better 
and better educational facilities. 

On the other hand, I would like 
to mention that I also see a danger 
in a repletion of facilities and op- 
portunities. I may be wrong, but I 
have observed attitudes that seem 
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to mean that the American student 
takes too much for granted. He 
does not always seem to appreciate 
fully or make proper use of the tre- 
mendous efforts which are being 
made to provide education for him. 
I illustrated this idea with a little 
cartoon: one picture shows an un- 
derfed German shepherd dog jump- 
ing and stretching for a precious, 
small sausage held high in the air 
by his master, the state. The preci- 
ous tidbit represents education. The 
other picture shows an overfed 
American pug-dog, yawning, sur- 
feited by an abundance of sweets, 
looking sadly up at his master, 
Uncle Sam, who patiently begs him 
to accept whole strings of sausages. 
This is overacted, like every cartoon, 
but my impression is that American 
education needs to cultivate in stu- 
dents an increased appreciation of 
the abundant opportunities placed 
before students. The United States 
is probably wealthy enough still not 
to be bothered overmuch by some 
unnecessary waste of material. But 
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is not there such a thing as a waste 
of precious human effort because 
of a lack of appreciation of means 
as well as ends? 

A typical American characteristic 
which I have enjoyed here so much 
is the sound pragmatism of the 
people. I have recognized it in all 
human relationships and in the de- 
veloping philosophy of education in 
particular. The American educator 
is encouraged to be an experimen- 
talist. He is not afraid of combining 
intelligence with the method of trial 
and error in order to find new and 
better methods of teaching, school 
administratior, and so on, whereas 
the European pedagogue still sighs 
under the load of essentialistic tra- 
dition. The European curriculum 
contains certain classics which it is 
deemed men must know to be edu- 
cated. American pragmatism dares 
to abandon subjects which cannot 
be shown to be significant in the 
fulfillment of some present purpose. 

In this way, the American school 
has been enabled to introduce new 
subjects into the secondary-school 
curriculum. This has been a definite 
gain because there are now many 
subjects, which will certainly help 
boys and girls to adjust themselves 
to the problems of life. But has this 
gain been made possible only by 
suffering a counterbalancing loss? It 
is here that the European teacher is 
critical. He still believes in the edu- 
cative value of purely cultural sub- 
jects. He also gives considerable 
credence to the mental disciplinary 
values of algebra or geometry. He 
asks, “Has American education a 


trend toward training instead of 
education?” The student takes 
courses or units, one after the other. 
A “grade” or mark certifies the de- 
gree of his success. A system like 
this might lead to two dangerous 
outcomes: first, to the student put- 
ting forth just enough effort to “get 
by”; second, to a separation or 
compartmentalization of subjects 
which really belong together and 
should be studied in correlation. 

Let me accent an additional 
thought. Here in America the 
school administration is largely de- 
centralized whereas in Germany the 
state board is usually the only exe- 
cutive authority. 

American administration is pro- 
gressive because it is local. Prob- 
lems have to be solved by the school 
superintendent. The American phil- 
osophy is particularly optimistic 
about the capability of the average 
individual to be entrusted to work 
out the destiny of himself and, in 
cooperation with his neighbors, that 
of his community. 

I envy the American student and 
teacher the richness of textbooks, 
particularly those of the elementary 
and junior-high school, with their 
exactness of subject matter and ex- 
cellently applied psychology. This 
reflects the all-important points that 
in America the child’s individuality 
is paramount and that every child is 
guaranteed full opportunities to get 
free education through high school. 
I know not of another country that 
is rich enough both in material and 
spiritual resources to provide such 
an extensive program. . 











Are Pressure Groups Dangerous? 


Lobbying 


and Its Influence on the 


Public Schools 


FRANK BUCHANAN 


In The Nation's Schools 


RESSURE groups are usually 
thought of as being primarily inter- 
ested in seeking to influence legisla- 
tive decisions. Lobbying is a billion- 
dollar industry. Such groups—their 
purposes and their practices— 
should be of concern to every citi- 
zen. But they should be of special 
concern to educators because of the 
iMcreasing extent to which they are 
€xerting influence on the education- 
al process. 

Education means developing the 
ability to weigh facts and to reach 
independent and constructive con- 
clusions, but the ‘educational’ ac- 
tivities of many pressure groups 
fest on entirely different assump- 
tions. These groups may present 
only those facts which fit their own 
biases, or they may distort the facts 
beyond recognition. In either case 
they are typically interested in dic- 
tated rather than in independent 
conclusions. They do not want 
people to think but to accept and 
then to act. When pressure groups 
talk about their “educational” func- 
tions, this is likely to be what they 
have in mind. 

These pressure-group activities 
present teachers and school adminis- 
trators with a twofold problem: 
how to detect, analyze and, if neces- 
sary, combat group propaganda in 
the schools proper and how to meet 
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these group pressures outside the 
schools which may be labeled ‘‘edu- 
cation” in an effort to win for them 
a certain degree of social respecta- 
bility but which are actually nothing 
more nor less than selfishly inspired 
propaganda. 

How can the educational system 
be kept free of such distinguished 
special pleading? How can group 
propaganda outside the schools be 
properly identified and analyzed? 
These are problems of crucial im- 
portance to every teacher and school 
administrator in the country, for 
there is no school system of the 
country into which group pressures 
of some kind do not reach to some 
extent. These pressures are exten- 
sive, well-planned, and tremend- 
ously costly. Their very magnitude 
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makes it imperative that educators 
take decisive steps to counter them 
before they radically change the 
structure and principles of our edu- 
cational system. 

In answer to the question: What 
are the most effective and common- 
est techniques used by front or pres- 
sure groups, it must be said that 
there are as many and variously ef- 
fective techniques of exerting edu- 
cational pressure as there are groups 
engaged in attempting to exert such 
pressure. In general however, there 
are three basic kinds of pressure 
techniques: 

The first is concerned with efforts 
to influence the thinking -of the 
teacher. There are several means to 
this end. The most direct of them is 
the payment of money to individual 
teachers, whether it be for, consult- 


ing services, for writing, or in the 
form of stipends or fellowships of 
various kinds. As an example of the 
last named one might mention the 
industrial exchange fellowships of- 
fered to college teachers by the 


Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion, whereby a teacher is subsidized 
to spend six weeks of observation in 
a business concern of his choice. 
Techniques of this kind reach 
only a limited number of educators, 
however; the more frequent ap- 
proach is to disseminate printed 
matter—books, pamphlets, teaching 
aids in endless streams—in the hope 
that the teacher’s attention will be 
engaged and his thinking affected. 
Most of the groups use this ap- 
proach in one way or another. The 
Committee for Constitutional Gov- 


ernment, for example, includes 
teachers among those “opinion 
molders” to whom it makes special 
efforts to direct its materials. These 
materials, which flow out regularly 
to teachers, sometimes are paid for 
by the committee itself and some- 
times are distributed by the commit- 
tee with funds provided by donors 
who frequently prefer to remain 
anonymous. 

The second group of pressure 
techniques is focused on students 
rather than teachers. Here the effort 
is made to get books and pamphlets 
into the students’ hands directly, 
although often the teacher acts as a 
willing intermediary. The National 
Economic Council, for example, 
sends out hundreds of sets of 
its highly-charged publications to 
schools, college, and university li- 
brari¢s all over the country. These 
“gifts” are anonymously ‘‘endowed”’ 
by various persons and business con- 
cerns, who then claim tax deduction 
for the cost of the publications as 
gifts to educational institutions. 
There are other groups and other 
methods, but the underlying purpose 
is the same—to put the group's 
propaganda in the student's hands, 
or at least in a place where it is like- 
ly to be discovered by him. If the 
teacher cannot be won, the pressure 
groups do not hesitate to carry their 
propaganda to the young over the 
teachers’ heads. Of all the pressures 
on the schools, this is the most far- 
reaching and ambitious. If it suc- 
ceeds in influencing the minds of to- 
morrow’s citizens, then little else is 
needed. 
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Finally, there is that group of 
techniques by which the pressure 
groups seek to influence education 
more or less indirectly. Rather than 
approach students or teachers, the 
groups try to bring pressure to bear 
on school administration, either by 
themselves or through other persons 
or groups with standing in the com- 
munity. This pressure may be con- 
cerned with curriculum, with text- 
books, or with the attitudes of teach- 
ets. The best example of this kind 
of pressure found by the Select 
Committee on Lobbying Activities 
was probably the Educational Re- 
Viewer, a quarterly series of text- 
book reviews published for the Con- 
ference of American Small Business 
Organizations. The Reviewer not 
Only is distributed among school 
Supervisors and teachers; it also 
finds its way to community organi- 
zations and private citizens, who are 
asked not only to accept its judg- 
ments of classroom materials but to 
work actively for the elimination of 
books which the Reviewer finds ob- 
jectionable. 

This kind of activity is, of course, 
familiar, as are the efforts of many 
Other groups to curtail the personal 
and political lives of individual 
teachers in other ways. But the fact 
that these practices are of long 
standing or that the groups con- 
cerned have a right to engage in 
them does not in any way lessen the 
problem which they present to 
thoughtful educators. 

What can the public do to protect 
itself against being misinformed and 
misled? Are there laws that would 
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help them? Are there public 
agencies of any kind that expose 
these groups? The general public has 
only limited resources with which 
it can protect itself against being 
misinformed. We live in a world of 
high-pressure public relations and 
over-simplified symbols which men 
can manipulate for their own pur- 
poses. The best defense against this 
onslaught is knowledge—facts 
which will enable us to know 
whether the symbols reflect the real- 
ities. 

How can we get the facts? As far 
as pressure and front group activi- 
ties are concerned, there are state 
and federal lobbying laws which 
require that these groups make pub- 
lic what they are doing and where 
they get the money to do it. These 
laws are not the complete answer, 
but they can provide the public with 
basic information about group ac- 
tivities and finances. This is an 
indispensable first step. 

There are few public agencies 
which regularly expose the activities 
of front and pressure groups. Legis- 
lative committees, such as the House 
lobbying committee and the House 
small business committee, periodi- 
cally investigate front and pressure 
groups of various kinds, but there is 
no permanent committee or other 
agency doing this work on the fed- 
eral level. The Select Committee on 
Lobbying Activities recommended 
in its final report that a permanent 
Congressional committee to investi- 
gate lobbying and related matters 
be established. The creation of such 
a committee would be a valuable 
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step toward providing the flow of 
information to the public which is 
so urgently needed. 

What can the schools themselves 
do? Here, too, the first requirement 
is simply knowledge. School boards 
and educators should take steps to 
inform themselves about those 
groups which seek to influence them 
—using, whenever possible, the in- 
formation which state and federal 
lobbying laws can often provide. 

In addition, educators should re- 
member the values and methods to 
which they are devoting their lives. 
They should remember that truth is 
the supreme goal of teaching and 
that civilized skepticism is the ulti- 
mate method. When it comes to 
weighing pressure-group _ propa- 
ganda and appeals, the teacher must 
try to engage in the same process of 


weighing facts and reaching inde- 
pendent conclusions which he seeks 


to inculcate in the student. The 
teacher must be a teacher and not 
an apologist for any group or cause. 
School administrators can and 
should enforce this requirement, 
but at the same time they can and 
should protect the teacher from out- 
side pressures. Vigorous and inde- 
pendent administration immunizes 
the teacher from the threat of in- 
fluence as nothing else can. 
Dictators simply abolish pres- 
sures when they consider this course 
advisable. But in our country we 
must meet these problems within 
the framework of the democratic 
process. In the first place, we must 
recognize that groups and individ- 
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uals seek to influence government 
and education as a matter of con- 
stitutional rights. We cannot abridge 
these rights without poisoning our 
system. Second, we must also recog- 
nize that many of the activities of 
many groups are not only valuable 
but indispensable to the orderly 
functioning of our society. I cannot, 
for example, imagine Congress oper- 
ating without pressure groups. They 
raise issues, clarify them, and often 
provide the facts and points of 
view which are necessary to equit- 
able legislation. The problem, then, 
is to keep group activity honest with 
respect to its methods and open to 
public scrutiny. In both of these 
purposes, no better or more feasible 
means exists than the full disclosure 
of information under the lobbying 
act. . 

If education in a free society has 
any fixed purpose, it is and must be 
to cultivate open-mindedness, to de- 
velop willingness and ability to face 
the facts and reason from them. 
If propaganda in the schools suc- 
ceeds it will have created closed 
minds rather than open ones, slo- 
gans rather than reason. Ultimately 
we may awaken to the fact that we 
no longer know how to cope with 
the problems which confront us. 
And so we will no longer try to cope 
with them but will yearn for a 
strong man on a white horse, a man 
who will know what to do. 

We need not come to this, but we 
can. Our strongest defense will al- 
ways be the free minds which only 
free schools can develop. . 


















































































































































"Can It Happen Here?” 


A Policy to Preserve Free Public Education 





DaAvip K. BERNINGHAUSEN 


HE American public school has 
produced generation after genera- 
tion of citizens who respected hon- 
est, free inquiry. Along with other 
democratic peoples, we have revered 
free scholarship, free experimenta- 
tion, freedom to pursue truth where 
and how we wish. 

But there has never been a time 
when those entrusted with maintain- 
ing this tradition could assume that 
the spirit of free inquiry was estab- 
lished. Altho we have always 
Ziven lip service to freedom of in- 
Guiry and expression, altho we 
fave recognized freedom of the 
mind as fundamental to all other 
freedoms, educators have always 
had to fight to preserve it. 

Educators must always battle for 
Opportunities to open up new fields 
of inquiry and. to encourage critical 
thought. For thinking is disturbing. 
Doubt, the prerequisite of thought, 
makes us uncomfortable. It is often 
easier to bluster our denial of the 
doubt than to think our way out of 
our discomfort. 

The blusterers who have assumed 
their own infallibility and attempted 
to impose their own opinions on 
others have called forth such classic 
defenses of freedom of conscience 
and speech as John Milton’s Aero- 
pagitica. In 1644 Milton wrote that 
censorship will conduce “‘to the dis- 
couragement of all learning and the 
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stop of truth, not only by disexercis- 
ing and blunting our abilities in 
what we know already, but by hin- 
dering and cropping the discovery 
that might be yet further made, both 
in religious and civil wisdom.” 

The policy statement called ‘The 
Public School and the American 
Heritage’’ (see pp. 32-33 this 1s- 
sue) reflects the same spirit and at- 
titude. It is written in 1951 because 
the National Education Associa- 
tion’s Defense Commission has 
recognized and exposed an unpre- 
cedented attack on public education. 
Our public schools are the matrix of 
our society. If they are authoritarian 
so will be our culture. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine what would happen 
to our schools ,if one authoritarian 
segment of our society were to gain 
control of public education. 

The Defense Commission has 
carefully distinguished between sin- 
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cere criticisms of our schools—for 
all is not well with public educa- 
tion—and unfair, unreasonable, un- 
proved charges by those who are 
deliberately trying to cut the foun- 
dations out from under our society 
by destroying our educational sys- 
tem. All educators must be careful 
to distinguish between sincere lay 
groups who are trying to improve 
public education and the groups 
with a special axe to grind, those 
who are undermining public confi- 
dence in teachers and education for 
their own ends. 

Dr. Harold Benjamin, Chairman 
of the NEA Defense Commission 
has declared: “It is the estimate of 
the Commission that a general at- 
tack on public education in the 
United States is now being organ- 
ized.” Perhaps some educators are 
still saying, “Can it happen here?” 
But many school superintendents 
have found themselves answering 
questions about Miss Brown’s or 
Mr. Smith’s handling of a class in 
social studies, with the questioner 
wondering openly or by implication 
about the teacher's loyalty. Many 
teachers have had to defend text- 
books or other instructional ma- 
terials against unreasonable volun- 
teer censors. And many educators 
wonder why their communities seem 
unwilling to build sufficient class- 
rooms for our rapidly increasing 
school population. 

Do these symptoms indicate that 
the American people have lost faith 
in public education?’ The unfound- 
ed and unproved accusations circu- 
lated by several national organiza- 
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tions have undoubtedly discredited 
education. This inflammatory litera- 
ture has convinced some people in 
many communities that our educa- 
tional system is not worthy of sup- 
port. 

The policy statement mentioned 
earlier is one constructive step to- 
ward the defense of free public edu- 
cation. 

This statement should be useful 
to superintendents when they must 
resist the pressures of those groups 
who wish to take over control of 
public education for thei own ends. 
Without such a statement, how can 
the individual superintendent be 
sure that he has the support of his 
professional association? He may be 
acutely aware that if he bows to 
the pressure to remove this text- 
book, ban that magazine from the 
school library, or prohibit the teach- 
ing of the social studies he will be 
weakening his schools and helping 
to destroy American democracy. 
But to act individually against a 
highly articulate, aggressive minor- 
ity in his community may mean the 
loss of his position. Where can he 
find support? 

The superintendent can surely find 
citizen support for free enterprise 
in education, but he may have to 
actively seek it out. When he takes 
a new position he may find that the 
national organizations referred to 
have already begun to destroy his 
new community's confidence in him 
before he gets to town. He may 
find immediate use for the Defense 
Commission's policy as a preventive 
weapon against the volunteer educa- 
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tional dictators. It can be most use- 
ful if it is introduced to boards of 
education and to community groups 
before attacks are made. 

This policy will help the Ameri- 
can people to distinguish between 
indoctrination and teaching. It will 
help them to contrast the concept of 
schools designed to conquer and 
control the minds of men, and the 
concept of modern educators who 
view schools as training grounds to 
help mankind to conquer nature and 
the problems of men. As it gains 
recognition as a valid goal of pub- 
.lic education, the aim of keeping 
education free for a free society, 
this statement will help the many 
friends of public education to 
educational program 
which encourages young people to 
build their own beliefs over one 


which requires young people to ac- 
cept blindly a single, exclusive, or- 
thodox doctrine or system of ideas. 


WILL PEOPLE APPROVE? 


Will the American people ap- 
prove the final sentence of this pol- 
icy? “The educational profession 
stands firm in devotion to its main 
task, the development of free men.” 
In spite of the organized attacks on 
public education, when the chips 
are down, and when we recognize 
the choices before us, the American 
people probably will hold to their 
faith in free education. 

But if the main task of educa- 
tion is the development of free men, 
public education must develop men 
who have formed the habit of exer- 
cising their free, private judgment. 


Our young folks cannot be expect- 
ed to step from an authoritarian 
school into a controversial democ- 
racy. 

The school which is to develop 
free men must honor our heritage 
of free inquiry. It must foster un- 
derstanding of and respect for intel- 
lectual freedom. Such a school will 
encourage youth to exercise their in- 
dividual intelligences. It will help 
them to analyze the information 
which comes to their attention 
through our various mediums of 
communications. It will teach them 
to be wary of those who would 
build up their prejudices as handles 
which wily propagandists can seize 
to push them around. It will help 
them to develop their critical and 
their creative abilities. It will be a 
school “which protects young people 
from those groups which would 
limit freedom to learn and to 
know.” It will encourage “young 
people to build their own beliefs on 
the basis of the facts, theories, 
forces, and experiences which affect 
the judgment of citizens on contem- 
porary issues.” 

It will be a school with com- 
munity support like that of Scars- 
dale, N.Y., and it will survive or 
fall, and democracy with it, accord- 
ing to the interest, intelligence, and 
courage of the people in the com- 
munity which supports it. 

When a Committee of Ten vol- 
unteer censors, attacked the public 
schools and libraries of Scarsdale 
for using “subversive” books, a 
counter-group of 81 prominent citi- 
zens was formed. Groups also took 
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part in gatherings of the old New 
England town meeting type, and 
the volunteer dictators of school 
policy were checked. 

The statement of this committee 
of 81 in defense of their school is 
one of the strongest evidences of a 
healthy, well-functioning democratic 
community ever published. It will 
encourage every school superinten- 
dent and teacher. These good 
Americans said: 


We do not minimize the dangers of 
Communist and fascist indoctrination, 
but we want to meet these dangers in 
the American way. We live in a demo- 
cratic state. We are the inheritors of a 
tradition that has encouraged a dynamic 
development in our intellectual as well 
as our material life. That tradition has 
been based on a tolerance that has not 
feared to permit independent thought. 
A state that fears to permit the expres- 
sion of views alternative to those held 
by the majority is a state that does not 
trust itself... . 

We believe that the Scarsdale school 
system is in the hands of competent, 
patriotic, and responsible persons. We 
select our school board by a democratic 
process. We have confidence in our 
school board, administration staff, and 
in our teachers. We trust their integrity 
and their patriotism. 

We also have confidence in the young 
people of Scarsdale. We believe that 
they have the sense and the balance to 
develop for themselves, in a world of 
free ideas, a set of democratic principles 
which will enable them to meet the 
changing problems of the future. 

The purpose of education in a free 
society is to develop intelligent citizens, 
loyal to their country and to the pur- 
suit of truth, believing in the endless 
possibilities for the betterment of man- 
kind. 

A system of censorship of materials 
and ideas smacks of the methods used by 
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Communist and fascist states and de- 
feats the very purpose of the Bill of 
Rights as well as the purpose of edu- 
cation. 


There are undoubtedly similar re- 
sponsible citizens in every Ameri- 
man community. Conservative and 
liberal citizens can find common 
ground in the defense of freedom 
of inquiry. They can and will unite 
to check frightened anti-intellectuals 
who attempt to take control of 
American education—if superinten- 
dents and teachers have kept their 
communities informed. 


EDUCATION NOT SAFE 


But until educators achieve a de- 
gree of professionalism which pro- 
tects them for holding to the Amer- 
ican ideal of intellectual freedom 
and penalizes them with profes- 
sional disgrace for failing to hold 
to this ideal, public education will 
not be safe. The school man who 
has encouraged all of his people to 
think through what kind of schools 
are needed for the second half of 
the twentieth century is in a good 
position to preserve free education. 
He who has tried to cover his tracks, 
hoping to avoid personal difficulties, 
may find it difficult to defeat the 
volunteer educational dictators who 
are seeking to destroy public edu- 
cation. 

Educators have some choices to 
make. Will they sit quietly on the 
sidelines, hoping for the best, until 
too late? Germany's educators once 
made that choice. Will teachers sup- 
port the Defense Commission of 
the NEA, reporting to it all attacks 
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on free inquiry and acts of intimida- 
tion of teachers? Will they admit the 
present inadequacies of public edu- 
cation, and then boldly demand 
support for the improvements so 
necessary to make it adequate? 

By accepting the challenge to 
act as conservators of the tradition 
of free inquiry against reactionary 
tadicals who attempt to destroy aca- 
demic freedom in public education, 
our educators can recognize and ac- 
«cept both the spirit of change and 
the spirit of conservation. They can 
preserve the most precious of our 
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American traditions—freedom of 
mind—and yet stand ready to wel- 
come the new concepts, the new 
theories, the constructive thought of 
future creators. They will thus help 
to provide for the continued ad- 
vance of knowledge and the growth 
of individuals. 

So long as this opportunity is pre- 
served, we need have no fear of 
Communism, fascism, or any other 
authoritarian “ism,” for we will 
possess the essential and almighty 
weapon, the freedom to seek and 
use truth. e 
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ONE measure of the achievement of World War II veterans 
who were granted admission to colleges on the basis of 
achievement on General Educational Development tests was 
made recently at Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
It showed that altho the group of 71 veterans who completed 
at least one semester of college work there did not show as 
high scholastic achievement as did high-school graduates, 
their achievement was sufficiently high, in the opinion of the 
admissions committee, to warrant a continuance of the 
policy as one criterion of college aptitude. They succeeded 
equally well in all departments of the college, and the 
marks assumed a relatively normal distribution —Edward 
C. Roeber in Educational Research Bulletin. 
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} 
“W: who teach are constantly 


being summoned to choose on 
which Procrustean bed we shall lie. 
We are instructed that we must do 
either this or that, with no middle 
ground or other alternatives pos- 
sible. But many of these dichotomies 
are unsound and unrealistic. Often 
there zs a middle ground, or there 
are still other possible courses of 
action. Let us examine several of 
these dichotomies which falsely 
state the issues and needlessly re- 
strict our choices to equally unreal- 
istic alternatives. 

1. "Subject matter’ versus 
“guiding the learning process." 
In recent years, concern with “‘sub- 
ject matter” has come to be pictured 
as a sort of affliction, like measles, 
to be recovered from as quickly as 
possible. College teachers in other 
than departments of education are 
“subject-matter people” who have 
never been baptized in the sacred 
waters of educator’s lore. Public- 
school teachers who demand specific 
content outcomes may be excoriated 
as “subject-matter” teachers, cruci- 
fying the kiddies’ personalities on a 
cross of inflexible objectives. 

Of course it is true that tradi- 
tional education often stressed sub- 
ject-matter mastery to the negiect of 
other outcomes. The traditional 
school loaded the curriculum with 
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much subject matter quite irrelevant 
to the backgrounds and needs of 
students. But the cure for these fail- 
ings is to be found in a more judic- 
ious selection of subject matter, not 
in its cavalier dismissal. Far from 
being incompatible, reasonable re- 
quirements for subject-matter mas- 
tery are essential to personality de- 
velopment in a real-life situation. 
Certainly we should seize every: 
opportunity to capitalize on interest, 
to inspire enthusiasm, and make the 
total curriculum a meaningful and 
challenging adventure. But I know 
of no evidence that pupils are dam- 
aged by occasionally being required 
to learn something in which they 
have no consuming interest. Real 
life requires a certain amount of un- 
interesting work, -and education 
need not shield children from the 
realities of life. In real life, people 
are held to reasonable standards of 
accomplishment. In real life, it is 
not enough to display “initiative,” 
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“selfconfidence,” and ‘“coopera- 
tion’”’; some concrete goals must be 
attained in the process. If the “guid- 
ing of the learning process” consists 
of permitting much aimless activity, 
with no requirements that concrete 
goals be attained, the children are 
receiving an excellent education in 
how to avoid responsibility, how to 
get by with shoddy workmanship, 
and how to kill time while appear- 
ing busily occupied. 

2. "Discipline" versus “person- 
ality development." ‘Personality 
development” is a versatile club 
which can be wielded in practically 
amy educational dispute. Sometimes 
it is used to beat a conviction of sin 
imto the teacher who expects her 
pupils to behave themselves. ‘The 
dichotomy may run something like 
this: “Are you a teacher who feels 
that learning can proceed only in an 
atmosphere of absolute quiet and 
order? Or do you believe that the 
wholesome development of person- 
ality is preferable to a submission 
to authoritarian discipline?” Such a 
dichotomy is false. Neither whole- 
some personality development nor 
desirable learnings occur in an at- 
mosphere of rigidly authoritarian 
discipline. Nor can either of these 
values be attained amid chaotic con- 
fusion. A balance between freedom 
and order is needed for successful 
learning of any sort. 

Any effort to treat discipline and 
personality development as incom- 
patible rests on superficial observa- 
tions of real life; it is often a de- 
fense mechanism of the poor teach- 
er. An insufferably dull teacher may 
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use stern discipline as the only 
means of averting chaos, meanwhile 
insisting that stern discipline is good 
for them. On the other hand, the 
weak teacher who simply cannot 
maintain reasonable classroom order 
may rationalize her failure by main- 
taining that she is, after all, “de- 
veloping personality.” It would be 
most unfortunate to allow a teacher 
to enter teaching in the belief that 
she dare never show firmness or 
anger lest her charges have their lit- 
tle personalities warped and scarred. 
Children are not that fragile! 

It is true that “‘there’s always a 
reason” for child misconduct and, 
of course, discipline must be tem- 
pered with understanding of the 
background and needs of the chil- 
dren. 

The skilfully-manipulated disci- 
pline of the group is preferable to 
the personal authority of the teach- 
er, and it is entirely possible to en- 
courage a classroom atmosphere of 
natural and easy spontaneity, yet 
restrain the obstreperous ones who 
disrupt the class. 

When employes anger the boss, 
they get fired. Drivers who irritate 
police officers get ticketed, or worse. 
People who create disturbances in 
public places get bounced. If the 
school fails to teach children these 
things, it is failing to help them 
cope with life. 

3. "Predetermination" versus 
“pupil-teacher planning.” Accord- 
ing to some views, it would seem al- 
most indecent for the teacher to de- 
cide what the children should learn. 
The dichotomy here might be stated, 
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“Do you base your teaching on a set 
of predetermined goals, or on the 
needs and interests of the pupils?” 
The only sensible answer here is 
“yes,” an answer which also reveals 
the utter absurdity of the dichotomy. 

The assumption that immature 
children (or even college students) 
know their needs better than their 
teachers can possibly know them is, 
to say the least, remarkable. The fact 
is that 10-year-olds age mot inter- 
ested in many of the classroom 
materials and activities until the 
school has cultivated an interest. Be- 
fore deciding to arouse a particular 
pupil interest, the school must neces- 
sarily “predetermine” some needs 
and goals, else it will not know 
what interests to stimulate. In doing 
so, the school should make use of 
developmental studies, social sur- 
veys, interest checklists, problem in- 
ventories, and any other clues to 
pupil interests and needs. Beyond 
this, it becomes the responsibility of 
the school to decide on pupil needs, 
set goals, and cultivate pupil inter- 
ests therein. 

Let us be specific. In junior-high- 
school choral music classes, if chil- 
dren are asked what they want to 
sing, most students prefer only fa- 
miliar songs, mostly popular songs 
of limited musical variety and with 
no harmonization or part singing. 
Only through the teacher's initiative 
do they learn new songs, learn to 
sing in parts, and widen their hori- 
zon of musical appreciation to in- 
clude the world’s greaggmusic. After 


such forced feeding (if done skil- 
fully), they love to harmonize, and 
come to prefer the fine music of all 
periods. Most course planning must 
be much like this—major goals de- 
termined by the teacher, after suit- 
able study of pupil needs, interests, 
and abilities, and with suggestions 
and minor choices open to the 
pupils. The extent to which the 
teacher can maintain the illusion of 
pupil-sharing in major decisions is 
another matter, although the ability 
of. pupils to detect a subterfuge 
should not be underestimated. 


Here, then are three dichotomies 
which prove to be false and mislead- 
ing. In each case, a synthesis of the 
two points of view, rather than a 
choice between them, is the only 
practical course of action. In each 
case, an overemphasis on extreme 
positions destroys educational bal- 
ance and perspective. 

Each decade brings its rash of 
new words added to the educator's 
lexicon. Straw men are erected and - 
demolished, and unsound dicho- 
tomies are drawn, with paths of 
righteousness plainly marked. All 
this is not a product of educational 
depravity, but an unfortunate by- 
product of misplaced enthusiasm 
and overemphasis. Teachers and 
educators must, therefore, constantly 
strive to maintain a balanced per- 
spective in which a constructive syn- 
thesis is not buried under a moun- 
tain of educational fads and ex- 
tremes. o 








Use Your Lay Leaders 


Local Citizens Solve an Acute School 
Shortage Problem 


S. P. MARLAND, JR. 
In The School Executive 


“Wiaar you're talking about, 
Mr. Superintendent, is stowage. 
When I have a ship to load, I know 
it can carry so many tons, but when 
I start loading, the cargo generally 
turns out to be a lower figure. You 
just can’t necessarily put 1000 
tons of sewing machines in a 1000- 
ton vessel, and I can see that you 
can’t necessarily put 600 pupils in 
a 600-chair high school.” 

Gingerly, I climbed off the hot 
seat. I had been trying to explain 
why we had to have a bigger high 
school to an indifferent audience of 
100 civic leaders. I had gotten my- 
self snarled up in program, 87-per- 
cent-efficiency-of-secondary-plant ca- 
pacity, enriched curricvlum with its 
corresponding small classes, and a 
lot of other schoolman’s lingo. As 
soon as the shipping expert spoke, 
the audience nodded understanding- 
ly and looked at me with a hint of 
interest in the problem. 

The shipping executive had dem- 
onstrated two basic propositions af- 
fecting school-community relations: 
(1) lay citizens will accept the 
leadership of other lay citizens 
more quickly than they will accept 
professional leadership; and (2) 
the professional leader must be 
the agent that sets lay leadership 
in motion and the beacon that 
guides its direction. 





S. P. Marland, Jr. is Superintendent 
of Schools at Darien, Connecticut. 
Reported from The School Execu- 
tive, LXX (August, 1951), 54-56. 





A few years ago we squeaked 
through the final stages of a mil- 
lion-dollar bond issue with barely 
enough votes to finish two elemen- 
tary schools. The town sat back on 
its tax-conscious haunches saying, 
“Well that’s over with,” and con- 
soled itself with the thought that no 
more schools would have to be built 
—ever. A year later I announced to 
the school board that two million 
dollars’ worth of new schools would 
be required within three years. 

Two years later the town voted 
unanimously to build the two mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of schools. The 
formula is no secret; we did noth- 
ing spectacular, nothing that cannot 
be done by many towns suffering 
slow strangulation because their 
citizens refuse to vote the money to 
build needed schools. 

In November, 1948, after the 
board of education had decided it 
had a 12-cylinder, chromium-plated 
problem on its hands, an advisory 
committee was appointed to study 
the problem, and decide whether 
we really did need more schools. 
The board took a positive stand at 
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this point and started a chain of lay 
reactions which led to a successful 
conclusion. 

The advisory committee consisted 
of 11 citizens and five teachers. 
With the exception of the teachers 
who were admittedly selected for 
their professional skill in statistics, 
mathematics, and knowledge of 
school plant, the lay members were 
chosen for the specific contributions 
they could make as individuals. No 
effort was made to force a balance 
of representation from socio-eco- 
nomic groups, geographic groups, 
civic, or political groups. Commit- 
tee membership was conceived auto- 
cratically on the basis of securing 
the best local talent to solve the big- 
gest problem the community had 
faced in its 300-year history. 

Examples of the human resources 
the school board tapped (which to 
a greater or lesser degree are avail- 
able in any town) are the follow- 
ing: an architect, a public relations 
executive, a contractor, an account- 
ant, a banker, two real estate agents, 
a personnel consultant, and two 
housewives. These people met with 
the board, sized up their job, and 
broke up into subcommittees. 

These committees produced re- 
sults. Each covered its own phase 
of the problem and met a five- 
month deadline. The report came 
out on schedule, accompanied by 
headlines in the local paper, “School 
Building Needs Committee Advises 
Two-Million-Dollar Program!” The 
townspeople went into a state of 
shock, then they began to chuckle, 
“This is some silly prank.” But after 


a glance at the sobering names com- 
prising the committee, they took a 
serious view of the problem. 

The superintendent's role was en- 
tirely subordinate to the committee. 
He worked constantly with each sub- 
committee as guide and counselor, 
coordinator, and arbiter. But as a 
personality, he did not exist in this 
picture of lay investigation and 
planning. This points up another 
basic proposition: 

The lay committee must have a 
job and be expected to do it. 
To have a superintendent or board 
member furnish the solution as a 
fait accompli is to insult the intelli- 
gence of the committee and under- 
mine the long-term respectability of 
the whole lay-advisory-group idea. 

There followed an _ intensive 
community information program. 
The board took to the speech cir- 
cuit. Throughout the summer and 
fall nearly every organization in 
town was visited by a team of two 
board members, equipped with color 
slides, maps, and a 30-minute script. 
But a lot of people entered the act 
and there were weekly newspaper 
reports. A significant feature of the 
community information program 
was that it was based not primarily 
on cubic footage or pupil-spaces, 
but on a sound education for every 
child. A town meeting elected three 
building committees to continue the 
studies of the original advisory 
group. These committees differed 
from the advisory committee; they 
were official representatives of the 
community. They were authorized 
by resolution on election to retain 
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in its solution, they will act with 
wisdom and courage. There are very 
few Americans who are unwilling 
to sacrifice for the advancement of 
education. But they must know why 
they are sacrificing, what they are 
sacrificing, and what they are get- 
ting in return. They are more apt to 
believe what they see and hear when 
it comes from a layman. The super- 
intendent is the unseen, unheard 
stage manager who stands nightly 
in the wings, starting the action, il- 
luminating the performers, and 
maintaining the many delicate bal- 
ances of human forces at work. © 





Does Youth Have Freedom without Understanding? 


Why Have Family-Life Education? 


RALPH G. ECKERT 


In California Journal of Secondary Education 


Waar kind of people do we 
want? Weston LaBarre, anthropol- 
ogist, writing under that title in a 
1949 issue of Mental Hygiene, 
drawing his materials from many 
cultures and many climates, has por- 
trayed vividly that people become 
the kind of adults they do because 
of the way they are reared in their 
families. Isn’t it time that we ac- 
cept education for marriage, parent- 
hood, and family membership as 
one of the most important aspects 
of education? 

Our patterns of family life have 
been undergoing rapid change. The 
large rural family has been increas- 
ingly replaced by a small urban 
family. Young people have been 
given an increasing amount of free- 
dom. i 

Unfortunately, freedom is not 
synonymous with happiness. Free- 
dom is only the right to choose. Can 
it be that we are giving young 
people greater freedom of choice 
without giving them understandings 
on which intelligent decisions can 
be made? Are we giving them the 
freedom to choose their own mates 
without giving them a basis for 
choice, except the unrealistic con- 
cepts found in our romantic litera- 
ture, movies, and popular songs? 

Are we giving them freedom to 
“go steady” at 14 or 16 without 
teaching them the kind of problems 











Ralph G. Eckert, formerly Consul- 
tant in Parent Education for the 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, is now Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of In- 
struction for the Tulare County, 
Calif., Schools. Reported from Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary 
Education, XXVI (April 
1951), 199-201. 





they are apt to have at 16 or 18 of 
20 because of the natural increase 
in intimacy if they start going steady 
too long before engagement and 
marriage are possible? Have we 
given them the freedom to “park 
and pet” without teaching them how 
to distinguish between affection and 
physical attraction? Have we given 
them the freedom to establish homes 
of their own without preparing 
them to face the problems of mobile 
apartment dwellers far from sup- 
porting relatives? Have we given 
them the freedom to get divorced 
easily without teaching them to 
make the adjustments everyone 
must make to live happily in fami- 
lies? Have we given them the free- 
dom to work out their own relation- 
ships without teaching them to 
understand the importance of feel- 
ings in human relationships—their 
own or their mates’ ? 

Are we aware of the great change 
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that has taken place in the social 
controls in the area of pre-marital 
sex relations? What have we done 
to compensate for the lessening of 
controls on the individual involved 
in the transition from the small 
town to the city? Are we aware that 
medical science through a lowering 
of the maternal death rate and a 
campaign for “child birth without 
fear” has drastically reduced the 
fear of child bearing? Do we accept 
the significance of the’ changed at- 
titude toward illegitimacy? Has not 
the fear of pregnancy itself been 
greatly reduced through scientific 
knowledge of human reproduction 
and common information and miis- 
information about birth control? 
What has been the effect on sexual 
festraint of publicity given to the 
quick and effective treatment of 
venereal disease? 

Can we reduce these various fears 
which have acted as social controls 
on adolescent sex impulses without 
expecting a corresponding increase 
im promiscuity? Not unless we de- 
velop some positive attitudes replac- 
ing the fears. 

Fortunately, science has also 
moved ahead in increasing its 
knowledge of the human relation- 
ships, and the relationships between 
the sexes, which are associated with 
wholesome dating experiences, with 
a maturing courtship and engage- 
ment period, and steadily enriched 
relationships within marriage itself. 

Can we use this new scientific 
knowledge to help our young people 
develop a sound basis of under- 
standing of sex differences so that 
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they do not unknowingly intensify 
and complicate their relationships 
during the period when they are 
sexually mature, but not emotion- 
ally mature—when they are cap- 
able of bearing children, but are not 
yet ready to be good fathers and 
mothers, good husbands and wives? 
Can we help young people see that 
happiness in marriage results not 
so much from finding the right per- 
son as from becoming the right per- 
son so that they may become affec- 
tionate rather than hostile, appre- 
ciative rather than critical, honest 
rather than clever, likable rather 
than impressive, helpful rather than 
demanding, predictable rather than 
impulsive, spiritual rather than cyni- 
cal? If so, we shall have gone a 
long way toward helping them be- 
come more cooperative sons and 
daughters, more mature husbands 
and wives, more understanding 
fathers and mothers. 

Parents need and want the 
schools’ cooperation in helping 
young people develop an acceptable 
code of behavior for these ado- 
lescent years. At this stage of their 
development, young people are most 
influenced by what they read in 
books and what the other members 
of their group approve or disap- 
prove. Schools have the unique op- 
portunity of making available to 
young people the best and most 
modern books and pamphlets deal- 
ing with adolescent development, 
and the normal problems of growth, 
dating, and sexual behavior. The 
classroom can then become the 
forura in which this material is dis- 
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cussed by the ‘“‘group” and decisions 
reached, which are an effective fac- 
tor in influencing adolescent deci- 
sions and adolescent behavior. 

Have we as administrators and 
teachers, and school boards, the 
courage to stand up against the few 
vocal critics of this type of educa- 


tion, and help young people in mak- 
ing some of the most important de- 
cisions of their lives, or shall we 
cower in abject fear and wait for 
others to lead the way? 

This program is a challenge to 
our integrity and our courage in 
helping youth face their problems. @ 


Typical Family*Life Programs 


At Edison High School (Stockton, 
Calif.) “Personal Growth and Family 
Relations” is taught in the ninth grade. 
It is designed to help the student de- 
velop soundness in his attitudes and 
understanding of his relationship to the 
other sex; cooperation with adults; judg- 
ment of his personal behavior; planning 
in social activities; recognition of the 
importance of personal appearance and 
good health; and increase in his ability 
to manage his own affairs. In the twelfth 
gtade, a required one-semester course, 
“Human Relationships,’ is offered to 
boys and girls separately. It aims to 
give some of the sociological, psycholog- 
ical, and cultural factors affecting the 
differences and likenesses in the sexes; 
to emphasize the importance of personal 
adjustment in preparing fordmarriage; 
to involve the home environment in the 
development of emotional, economic, 
and social maturity; to accept prepara- 
tion for marriage as the chief reason 
for sex education; and to develop atti- 
tudes for a happy married life. 

The “Family Living’ course for 
seniors at Hayward, California, High 
School is a part of the social-studies and 
counseling programs. The teacher giv- 
ing the course has been with her stu- 
dents for all four years. Two weeks are 
spent identifying terms and comparing 
family-life patterns in various cultures. 
Six weeks are spent on “Family Relation- 
ships Are Human and Personal Relation- 
ships,” which covers four subtopics: 
physical and emotional development of 
the human being, personality, and satis- 


factory relationships in marriage. Eight 
weeks are spent on the marriage unit. 

Family-life education in Long Beach 
is a conservative approach. In the ele- 
mentary school it is a part of the study 
of families in other countries. In the 
junior-high school it is offered through 
home economics. Senior-high school 
students are required to take three 
courses: “Senior Problems,” including 
personality development, courtship, mag- 
riage, and family relationships; a physi- 
cal education course which deals with 
physical maturity, the facts of repro- 
duction, boy-girl relations, and develop 
ing attitudes toward the opposite sex; 
and home management (girls). 

Junior and senior boys and girls im 
the public schools of Peoria, Ill., are of- 
fered a one-semester elective course in 
“Understanding Ourselves,” “Looking 
Forward to Marriage,” “Money Man- 
agement,” and “Understanding Ourselves 
through Understanding Children.” The 
first includes (1) the basic physical, so- 
cial, and emotional needs and how to 
deal with them; (2) how to get along 
successfully with others; (3) resolving 
conflicts with parents and others; and 
(4) building mental health and attain- 
ing emotional maturity. The second con- 
siders responsibilities, privileges, and 
obligations in dating, courtship, engage- 
ment, marriage, and setting up a home; 
and problems in the future home. In the 
last topic are considered the responsi- 
bilities, pleasures, and problems of par- 

















The Parent-Teacher Conference 


A Means to an End 


T. K. MUELLEN 
In Ohio Schools 


J) ue trend of reporting pupil 
progress to parents is gradually 


swinging from the cold, impersonal 
lettered grades to that of greater 
personal contact with the parent to 
whom one is reporting. This is a 
healthful sign in that teachers are 
fealizing more and more the ineffec- 
tiveness of conventional reporting 
Procedures and the greater signifi- 
cance of personal contact in report- 
ing. 

Two years ago when the Lorain 
schools were confronted with the 
mecessity of changing the report-card 
form for the first grade due to a 
change-over from the semi-annual 
promotional plan to the annual 
plan, the superintendent appointed 
a committee of first-grade teachers 
to study methods of reporting pupil 
progress to parents. An extensive 
study of various reporting proce- 
dures in other school systems was 
conducted. 

At the completion of the study 
it was agreed that the parent-teacher 
conference most nearly approxi- 
mates the child developmental ap- 
proach. It was also agreed that in 
consultation with the parents a more 
favorable relationship would result 
and that the one receiving the great- 
est benefit from this relationship 
would be the pupil who really is 
our main concern. The recommen- 
dation was to adopt this method. 





T. K. Muellen is Principal of the 
Brownell Elementary School, Lo- 
rain, Ohio. Reported from Ohio 
Schools, XXIX (September, 
1951), 262-63. 





These conferences were to be on 
a scheduled basis three times a year. 
The teachers were to be released 
from teaching two half-days during 
each conference period. The end-of- 
year report was to be divided into 
two areas: (1) growth as an indi- 
vidual personality and as a member 
of the group, and (2) growth in 
fundamental knowledges and skills. 
The original copy was to go to the 
parent and the duplicate form, with 
added comments of an evaluative 
nature, to be placed in the pupil’s 
cumulative record folder. 

It is believed that the parent- 
teacher conference has such advan- 
tages as the following: 

1. The parent is given added op- 
portunity and incentive to visit his 
child’s teacher and to discuss the 
child’s school progress and develop- 
ment so as to give the teacher 
greater opportunity for improved 
child guidance. 

2. The teacher has products of 
the child’s achievement at hand to 
show the parent and to analyze with 
her in the light of the present de- 
velopmental age of the child. 
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3. A child cannot justly be 
“typed” as satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory in terms of a class unit. 

In putting the new method into 
action the study committee was first 
faced with the problem of orienting 
the rest of the first-grade teachers 
with the parent-teacher conference 
approach. General meetings were 
held to discuss problems and tech- 
niques as they came out of the con- 
ference periods and to prepare a 
handbook for reference. One tech- 
nique which proved quite helpful 
and stimulating was the reviewing 
of an actual conference as recorded 
on tape. 

The teachers found it necessary to 
ask themselves three basic questions 
in evaluating a pupil's growth. 
(1) At what level in development 
was this child when I received him? 
(2) Is he moving through the de- 
velopmental tasks of his age level at 
a rate consistent with his general 
rate of maturing and level of abil- 
ity? (3) If not, what can the par- 
ent and I do to help him? 

These developmental tasks were 
outlined in the handbook on con- 
ferences and provided the teacher 
with a frame of reference for ap- 
praising growth and development 
of first-grade pupils in terms of 
those tasks. 

Later in the year, after the second 
conference period, a questionnaire 
was constructed for the parents of 
first-grade pupils. In addition to re- 
plying to certain specific questions, 
the parents were encouraged to 
comment on any phase of the pro- 
gram or of the total program. 


The parent-teacher conference 
method, as indicated by results of 
the questionnaire, was overwhelm- 
ingly accepted as a step in the right 
direction. Of the entire parent pop- 
ulation with children in the first 
grade, 85 percent had conferences 
with the teacher. Of the reporting 
parents, 99 percent had at least one 
scheduled conference while 67 per- 
cent had at least two scheduled con- 
ferences with the teacher. The re- 
maining parents had three or more 
scheduled conferences. The reac 
tions to the conferences were even 
more indicative of the successful- 
ness of the program. Not only were 
90 percent satisfied with the con- 
ferences, but 89 percent felt that the 
teacher understands their child bet- 
ter, while 91 percent indicated that 
they felt that they knew their child’s 
school problems and abilities better. 
The, tremendous possibilities for 
better parent-teacher relationships 
and general public relations should 
be quite evident in the conference 
method. 

This survey seems to indicate 
clearly that the parents are intensely 
interested in the school program 
and wish to discuss with the teach- 
ers various problems concerning the 
maturing of their child. It is also 
quite evident that parents have a 
greater feeling of satisfaction in 
their child's development due to a 
greater understanding of the school 
program and the child’s develop- 
mental tasks at various levels. Of 
the parents reporting 75 percent 
indicated that the conferences 
should continue into Grade II. 
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Any disadvantage of the pro- 
gram, such as the teachers’ time re- 
quired, is obviously counteracted by 
the improved parent-teacher rela- 
itonship and the parents’ newfound 
understanding of ‘what is going 
on” in his child’s education. 

By such personalized conferences 
the parent increasingly becomes 
aware of the professional nature 
and position of the teacher. As pro- 
fessional educators we have an obli- 
gation to our constituents, the par- 
ents, to give them our best guidance 
and service in the formal education 
of their child. We must help them 
to recognize our position as a pro- 
fession. 
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Through the parent-teacher con- 
ference the parent comes to a reali- 
zation of the great understanding 
the teacher has of the child and 
looks on the elementaty-school 
teacher as a person of ability, pro- 
fessional knowledge, understand- 
ing, and patience. The child then 
becomes the recipient of increased 
educational opportunities through 
the mutual understanding, by par- 
ent and teacher, of the principles of 
child development and the various 
developmental tasks of their child 
at various levels of maturity. The 
parent-teacher conference is thus a 
means to this end. ® 


Due growth of the junior colleges of the United States 
has been such as to acquire the status of a sociological move- 
ment. The combined public and private junior colleges now 
serve nearly as many students as did institutions of higher 
education 30 years ago. The following table from the 
Junior College Journal illustrates this trend: 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND ENROLMENTS FROM 1900 TO 1951 


Year Number of 


Colleges 
1900 8 100 
1915 74 2,363 
1922 207 16,031 
1927 325 35,630 
1928 408 50,529 
1929 405 54,438 
1930 429 67,627 
1931 436 74,088 
1932 469 97,631 
1933 493 96,555 
1934 514 103,592 
1935 521 107,807 
1936 518 122,311 
1937 528 129,106 


Enrolment 


Year Number of Enrolment 


Colleges 
1938 553 
1939 555 
1940 575 
1941 610 
1942 627 
1943 524 
1944 586 
1945 584 
1946 591 
1947 648 
1948 663 
1949 651 
1950 648 
1951 634 


136,623 
155,598 
196,710 
236,162 
267,406 
314,349 
325,151 
249,788 
251,290 
294,475 
455,048 
500,536 
465,815 
562,786 





Malicious’ Editorial Answered 


Behavior of High-School Pupils 


THOMAS H. Briccs 


In School and Society 


Sou time ago The Saturday 
Evening Post published a guest edi- 
torial entitled “It Looks As If the 
Kids Were Running Away Hell 
Bent With the Schoolhouse.”’ In it 
Chester L. Saxby, who is character- 
ized in a footnote as a writer of 
fiction, bewails the behavior of 
youth in schools, citing unruliness 
and strikes, all of which he attri- 
butes to “progressive education.” 

From my wide observance of 
high schools all over the country 
I conclude that Mr. Saxby is still 
writing fiction. The instances that 
he cites are probably correctly re- 
ported, for there certainly is, and 
probably always will be, occasion- 
ally misbehavior of youth, as there 
is of adults. But the intended im- 
pression that youth are ‘running 
away hell bent with the school- 
house” is not only not in accord 
with the facts, but it is also, as the 
entire tone of the editorial indi- 
cates, malicious. 

My impression is that the be- 
havior of youth is better, far better, 
today than it was a generation ago, 
and certainly it is better by and 
large in the schools than it is on 
the streets and, indeed, in many 
homes. Can anyone doubt that 
parents are more responsible for 
youth behavior outside the school 
than the teachers who have control 
only five hours a day? 
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How many strikes by students 
have there been in the 25,000 high 
schools of the nation? Compare the 
number with that of adult workers. 
“Locking the teacher out” is no 
longer heard of; and the interrup- 
tions of instruction to reprove petty 
mischief in class, frequent a gen- 
eration ago, is seldom heard, as 
better teaching has won the interest 
and attention of students. 

To check my own impressions, I 
asked a group of experienced high- 
school principals, “How does the 
behavior of students in classrooms 
compare with that of a generation 
ago?” Seventy-nine percent said 
that it is better; 17 percent, that it 
is the same; and 4 percent, that it 
is worse. Sixty-eight percent think 
that the behavior of pupils in the 
building but outside the classrooms 
is better. 

To the question, “How does the 
behavior of youth outside of school 
compare with that a generation 
ago?”’ 60 percent think it is better; 
15 percent, the same; and 26 per- 
cent, worse. % 

















The Development of Free Men 


The Public School and the 
Heritage 


American 


NATIONAL COMMISSION TO DEFEND DEMOCRACY 
THROUGH EDUCATION 


ve richest treasure of our 
American heritage is the demo- 
€ratic aspiration. Deep within this 
heritage lies our commitment to 
public education, a commitment 
which has grown constantly 
Stronger with the years. We be- 
lieve that our public schools are 
our chief and most effective means 
of making this democratic aspira- 
tion fully meaningful in the lives 
of succeeding generations. 

_ The public school can meet its 
responsibility effectively only if it 
considers the diversity of interest 
and experience which characterizes 
the communities of our land. To 
bar from the school any sincere 
and honest view is to deny the es- 
sence of the-democratic aspiration ; 
to give priority to a single exclu- 
sive system of beliefs would like- 
wise deny the essence of this as- 
piration. 

The success with which the pub- 
lic school does its job depends on 
the interest, support, and partici- 
pation of all the citizens of every 
American community. But more 
than this, it depends on their 
understanding of those education- 
al principles and practices without 
which the democratic aspiration 





This policy statement has been ap- 
proved by the American Associa- 
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Secondary-School Principals; De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA; Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom, NEA; and 
the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 





cannot survive. All who are engag- 
ed in the work of American public 
education must be free to pursue 
such principles and practices. 

They must be free to provide 
learning situations which exem- 
plify democracy at its best. 

Young people are entitied to be 
respected as individuals, respected 
for what they are and what they 
may become. 

Young people, to the extent of 
their growth and ability, are en- 
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titled to deal with the conditions 
and problems of their times. 

Young people are entitled to 
such knowledge and experience as 
are appropriate to the nature of 
the problems under study. 

Young people should learn that 
all ideas thoughtfully expressed 
are entitled to thoughtful consid- 
eration. 

Young people are entitled to the 
opportunity to develop the habits 
of critical thought which demo- 
cratic society requires. 

Young people are entitled to 
build their own beliefs on the basis 
of facts, theories, forces, and ex- 
periences which affect the judg- 
ments of citizens on contempor- 
ary issues. 

All who are engaged in the 
work of American public educa- 
tion must be free to participate 
as individuals in constructive citi- 
zenship and democratic prac- 
tices. 

Teachers and administrators 
must show faith in the cooperative 
analysis and solution of common 
problems of youth and adults. 

Teachers and administrators 
must encourage young people to 
locate, use, and evaluate relevant 
materials of instruction as they 
identify and analyze significant 
contemporary problems and form 
judgments about them. However, 


they must not direct or compel any 
particular judgments. 

Teachers and administrators 
must protect young people from 
those groups which would limit 
freedom to learn and to know. 

Teachers and administrators 
must accept their responsibility 
to treat ideas, issues, groups, and |’ 
individuals with fairness. 

Teachers and administrators 
have an obligation to assume all of 
the rights and _ responsibilities 
which are the prerogatives of their 
fellow citizens. 

Teachers and administrators 
must accept the responsibility of 
working with their fellow citi- 
zenry toward wider understanding 
and acceptance of the role of the 
public school in the American 
community. 

America stands before the 
world dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created free and 
equal, Each citizen has the privi- 
lege, and the obligation, of share 
ing this aspiration with others, 
The educational profession has the 
moral obligation of helping young 
people to grow steadily in their 
ability to understand the demo- 
cratic aspiration and to contribute 
to its enrichment. 

The educational profession 
stands firm in devotion to its main 
task—development of free men. @ 










































An Ideal Outline 


ZHtow can the school help young 
people and adults to develop satis- 


fying hobbies, interests and skills 
for the more effective use of leisure 
time ? 

The literature of professional 
education has been prolific with 
high-sounding statements of the ob- 
jectives of education for leisure 
time. But too few of these ob- 
jectives have ever been translated 
into practice. An examination of 
many schools today would reveal 
pfactices which violate sound edu- 
cation for leisure. We have been 
guilty of emphasizing education for 
earning a living at the expense of 
education for living. Where recrea- 
tional activities have been intro- 
duced into the school program, false 
goals and misplaced emphasis often 
have perverted real purposes. The 
excessively competitive athletic pro- 
gtam of the school has been roundly 
Criticized, but comparable abuses 
and lost opportunities abound in 
almost every area of the curriculum. 

Just how well has your school 
provided the type of educational 
experience that makes education for 
leisure a reality? Perhaps a few 
questions, with explanatory com- 
ments, might serve as a checklist. 

1. Does your school provide a 
well-rounded program of physical 
education that helps all young 
people to develop game skills in 





Do We Educate for Leisure? 


JoHN W. Best 
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such activities as golf, volleyball, 
swimming, archery, tennis, bowling, 
and skating? Or does it train a 
limited number of already well-de- 
veloped and well-coordinated youth 
to win games and appear in public 
spectacles? Are girls given equal 
consideration? Do your activities de- 
velop the type of skills and interests 
which youths and adults can carry 
on individually and in small groups 
after the school phase of their edu- 
cation has been completed ? 

2. Is your school musical pro- 
gram designed to encourage and 
give all youngsters an opportunity 
to participate in playing an instru- 
ment, singing and listening to music 
with discrimination? Or does it re- 
strict these opportunities to those 
who are especially talented or high- 
ly trained? In many schools, the 
music program is over-balanced in 
favor of the public spectacle or con- 
test, meriting the same criticism so 
often hurled at the athletic depart- 
ment. Do your music educators 
recognize the students’ present level 
of appreciation of rhythm and har- 
mony in folk tunes and swing mu- 
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sic as a basis for cultivating interest 
in more highly-developed music 
forms? Or are these types of music 
deprecated as worthless and vicious, 
thus failing to capitalize on an ele- 
mentary basis for a more substantial 
musical taste? The too “highbrow”’ 
approach often results in an ineffec- 
tive musical education which fails to 
lead to the fun and enjoyment that 
music should provide for leisure 
hours. 

3. Does your school program, 
through class instruction and school 
social activities, capitalize on the 
poise-developing, healthy type of 
social experiences which help the 
shy and retiring child to “blossom 
out?” The teaching of social and 
square dancing can do much to help 
young people achieve the necessary 
feeling of participation and belong- 
ingness that comes from active shar- 
ing in the social life of the school. 
Although immensely important dur- 
ing school days, these activities may 
be continued as satisfying adult so- 
cial activities. 

4. Does your school art program 
function on a broad basis and 
recognize the place of the crafts— 
leather, metal, plastic, and wood? 
Too often, skill in, and appreciation 
of, fine arts are encouraged, while 
the work in crafts is treated as a 
poor relative. This “highbrow” at- 
titude often defeats the true pur- 
pose of art education and limits the 
art department in meeting the real 
recreational hobby needs of a large 
number of students. 

5. Do your courses in English 
really cultivate a love of good 


reading, conversation, observation, 
and listening? Frequently, exces- 
sively technical emphasis on struc- 
ture and the too-detailed analysis of 
great works kill interest to such an 
extent that students cease to read 
serious works when their formal 
education is completed. Thus they 
fail to discover the great resources 
and recreational satisfaction in lit- 
erature. 

6. Do courses in the social 
studies emphasize the recreational 
value of travel to national shrines, 
the possibilities of understanding 
history through the collecting of 
stamps, antiques and other objects 
with historical associations, the 
thrill of sharing the lives of great 
men through biographies, the place 
of folk music and dancing in our 
cultural heritage, the exciting role 
of political life, and the thrill of 
working with social-service agencies 
for the betterment of society? All of 
these activities have hobby and rec- 
reational implications long after 
school days have passed. 

7. Do the natural science 
courses provide usable informa- 
tion and an awareness of the ex- 
citing world of nature—the world 
of bugs, insects, plants, and ani- 
mals? Do these courses make a hike 
in the woods a thrilling adventure? 
Do courses in the physical sciences 
capitalize on, and stimulate interest 
in, photography, radio and televi- 
sion, model building, collecting rare 
minerals, and studying the heavens 
on a starry night? 

8. Do the foreign language 
classes utilize the recreational pos- 
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sibilities of “pen pal clubs and 
other correspondence with people in 
other parts of the world? This in- 
terest not only will provide an en- 
joyable recreation activity for years 
to come, but also will help inter- 
national understanding. 

9. Does your school provide a 
positive and realistic program of 
alcohol and narcotic education 
that is effective in discouraging the 
abuse of these dangerous recrea- 
tional devices? Too often these 
problems are either ignored or ren- 
dered ineffective by a moralistic and 
“preachy” presentation. 

10. Do your counselors encour- 
age students to choose a well-bal- 
anced program of studies and mu- 
Sical, athletic, dramatic, and other 
dub activities? Or are the nonaca- 
demic experiences deprecated and 
considered of lesser values? Are stu- 
dents penalized in academic sub- 
jects for their participation in the 
recreational phases of school life? 
Are they disqualified from partici- 
pating in the extra-class program of 
the school because they fail to meet 
pre-determined quantitative stand- 
afds in the academic classroom? 

11. Does your school make max- 
imum use of interest inventories, 
assembly programs, bulletin boards, 
displays, hobby shows, and demon- 
strations to stimulate an interest in 
recreational hobby pursuits? 

12. Does your school offer any 
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sort of recreational training for the 
adults in the community ? 

13. Does your school utilize its 
recreational facilities during out- 
of-school hours? Too many schools 
lock up and stand idle after school, 
over weekends and during vacation 
periods, even though there is a cry- 
ing need for community recreational 
facilities. 

14. Has your school developed 
a program of camping experiences 
as part of the educational experi- 
ence? Better health habits, citizen- 
ship, understanding of nature, as 
well as the development of recrea- 
tional interests and skills, are more 
easily developed in the camp setting 
than in the classroom. 

15. Do the teachers in your 
school have hobbies and recrea- 
tional interests of their own? Teach- 
ets cannot effectively stimulate 
healthy recreational interests unless 
they are the sort of persons who 
have cultivated hobbies and leisure- 
time interests, 

16. Finally, does the education- 
al philosophy of your school recog- 
nize the need of education for liv- 
ing as well as education for earning 
a living? If so, is the objective of 
helping each student to learn how 
to have fun, enjoy life and to relax 
from the stresses of a complex so- 
cial order implemented by a pro- 
gram that really educates for the 
best use of leisure? ° 


Oewa County, Wis., superintendent Jess Reed plans 
to have radios installed in buses so children can listen to 
educational programs. The plan would also keep students 


quiet, he believes.—Waisconsin State Journal. 





Good or Bad? 


Competition in the Classroom 
W. Ropert Dixon 


In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


“Waar is the proper role of 


competition in the modern class- 
room? We are likely to find individ- 
uals taking two positions on the sub- 
ject. On the one hand are those 
who feel that our classrooms should 
be as true to life as we can make 
them. For them, since it is apparent 
that competition is a part of our so- 
ciety, it follows that we should have 
it in the classroom. On the other 
side are those who believe that many 
students do not have the necessary 
equipment to permit them to com- 
pete with any chance of success. The 
resulting failure can only lead to 
many kinds of undesirable behavior. 
Since the public school is just as 
responsible for the poor student as 
the good one, the teacher should 
not foster a condition which does 
not permit the optimum develop- 
ment of each student. In this view- 
point, competitive classroom situa- 
tions are considered as hindering 
desirable development. 

Just what do people have in mind 
when they speak of competition? In 
the first place, the word is frequently 
given a market-economy connota- 
tion. Used in this sense, it refers to 
the efforts of sellers to offer better 
and cheaper goods and of buyers to 
offer higher prices. If the seller can- 
not offer goods and services which 
are as desirable in terms of quality 
and price as those of a rival, he 
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must either improve his produce or 
seek another line of endeavor. If 
this concept of competition is ap- 
plied to the classroom, we would 
have a situation in which the stu- 
dents as sellers have to produce a 
performance as good as the other 
class members, or else. . .! Or else 
what? This is a proper question. If 
the analogy holds, those sellers (stu- 
dents in this case) who cannot per- 
form adequately should have the op- 
portunity to turn to other kinds of 
educational tasks. Yet few schools 
can provide sufficient variety in the 
curriculum to enable everyone to 
find a course of study in which he 
can compete with his fellow stu- 
dents. Clearly, then, this concept of 
competition has no place in the 
classroom, since the school has only 
a limited number of products or per- 
formances for students to work on. 

The second meaning often ascrib- 
ed to the term competition has its 
basis in our social order. It refers 
to the efforts individuals make to at- 
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tain a favorable position in our sys- 
tem of social cooperation. Some 
men are making honest efforts to be- 
come managers of an office; others 
seek to be elected to political office; 
some teachers are attempting to be- 
come administrators or supervisors; 
and so on, indefinitely. Is this bad? 
My answer is a loud No! Of course 
there may be men who are compet- 
ing for something for which they 
are not well suited. For these we 
should be able eventually to do a 
better job of education and guid- 
ance. There are undoubtedly just 
as many persons who are under- 
shooting their possibilities. Perhaps 
some day we will be able to help 
everyone realize his potentialities. 
What, then, should be our position 
with regard to social competition 
in the classroom? 


SOCIAL COMPETITION 


It is apparent that a// classroom 
groups will carry on some form of 
social competition. In the early ele- 
mentary grades it may be noticed as 
children find out who is the strong- 
€st; in the secondary school the ef- 
forts of students to establish them- 
selves with the opposite sex may be 
Cited as an example of social compe- 
tition. Nor does the teacher-pupil 
relationship alter the case, since in 
teacher-dominated classrooms the 
students will be trying to win the 
favor of the teacher, while in rela- 
tively democratic classrooms the stu- 
dents work for favor-positions 
among themselves. Even in class- 
rooms where cooperative activities 
are given great emphasis, it is clearly 
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evident that social competition is 
present: perhaps some are com- 
peting for the chairmanship of a 
group; and often small groups 
within the class vie with each other 
to see who can turn out the better 
work. 

Many educators would stamp out 
all competition in the classroom and 
substitute cooperation or joint ac- 
tion. This position has several 
weaknesses, including the fact that 
cooperation is not necessarily good. 
For example, students may ‘‘cooper- 
ate’”” by cheating on a test, or they 
may “‘cooperate” and make John the 
scapegoat. In life outside the school- 
room, one can find many situations 
which illustrate this point. Some- 
times producers join forces and their 
“cooperation” results in monopoly; 
or retailers may “cooperate” by en- 
gaging in some kind of price fixing. 
To eradicate all competition from 
the school would seem to be an al- 
most impossible task, as well as a 
task of questionable value. 

It seems to me that the answer 
to the question of what to do about 
social competition starts with an at- 
titude of acceptance. As teachers we 
should accept the fact that a student 
may try to improve his relative posi- 
tion in our class. In fact, he may 
use the classroom solely for this 
purpose. In the second place, we 
should try to help this student to 
direct his need into constructive 
channels. We can assist him in his 
efforts to achieve status in the 
group. We should also realize that 
no youngster is going to enjoy being 
placed in an inferior position. If a 
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pupil finds himself continually in a 
competitive situation in which he 
can only fail, his behavior will prob- 
ably soon be modified in an undesir- 
able way. Our role as teachers is 
one of aiding our students in their 
quest for an adequate concept of 
themselves. No one develops an ac- 
ceptable self when he is in a state 
of contant frustration. Let’s try to 
give every public-school student ex- 
perience with which he can cope 
successfully. 

Finally, we should not take a po- 
sition of being for competition and 
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against cooperation, or vice versa. 
Rather we should attempt to help 
our students do a better job in both 
kinds of situations. I can think of 
no better educational objective than 
one which would seek to give our 
students the skills, attitudes, and 
understandings that would enable 
them to play a significant part in the 
competitive struggle between de- 
mocracy and communism. At the 
same time it is evident that we ate 
faced with an equally challenging 
task as we try to educate our stu- 
dents to live and work together. @ 


Foul all aus vey 


A RECENT nationwide survey of rural schools by the New 
York Times indicates that many states are neglecting their 
children. It shows that about half the nation’s 26 million 
public-school children attend rural schools. During the next 
ten years the rural nonfarm population is expected to in- 
crease by 67 percent. 

Visits to representative rural schools disclose almost 
shocking conditions. Nearly 314 million children are being 
deprived of adequate education because of inadequate 
buildings, poorly-trained teachers, double sessions, and 
part-time instruction. It is not unusual in rural areas to find 
children attending schools a century old, poorly ventilated, 
unsanitary—even firetraps. 

Altho there are large numbers of well-trained, competent, 
hard-working rural teachers in the nation today, at the 
same time some of the worst teachers are found in rural 
areas. 

The survey revealed one bright spot in rural education: 
the reorganization of school districts and the consolidation 
of rural schools. These schools are disappearing at the rate 
of about 7500 a year. 























































Ask Uncle Sam 


Aids to Reading and Language in U. S. 


Government Publications 
Bess GOODYKOONTZ 


In the Report of The Sixth Annual Conference on Reading 


Ut ncie Sam encourages a good 
many of his assistants to work 
at the problem of teaching reading 
and language in one way or an- 
other. Some of the ways are direct 
and are used by professional educa- 
tors. Some are by-products of an- 
other purpose. I would like to tell 
you how government publications 
may be of help in teaching the lan- 
gQuage arts. 

Take, for example, With Liberty 
and Justice for All, an attractive 
Booklet prepared recently by Edna 
McGuire Boyd for the Office of 
Education to tell boys and girls the 
story of how democratic government 
came about in this country. It shows 
that no one person or group of per- 
sons thought up the ideal and the 
practices that make up democratic 
government, but that many persons 
have shared. To tell the story the 
author has used a series of dramatic 
€pisodes in which people live and 
work, argue, plan, and perfect their 
ideal of ‘government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 
At the end of the chapters there are 
suggestions on how to apply the 
principles of responsible selfgovern- 
ment to schools and other everyday 
affairs. To use the booklet in inter- 
mediate or upper grades, children 
will read, discuss, adapt, and prob- 
ably dramatize the thrilling episodes 
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that make up the march of the story. 

Another publication specifically 
for boys and girls called Know 
Your Capital City is now available. 
It was prepared for the Office by 
Mary Willcockson, who came to 
Washington one spring, took the 
sightseeing tours with children and 
young people and, from the material 
collected, wrote up an account of 
how a class planned its trip to 
Washington, what they saw when 
they came, and what they wrote 
about it after they got back home. 
To use this bulletin a variety of 
language arts will be called for; a 
deal of reading, outlining plans, dis- 
cussing, using numerous reference 
books, reporting as committees. For 
a group which plans to take a trip 
to its capital city, either in person 
or in imagination, this booklet ought 
to provide a wealth of suggestions. 

A recent publication of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget planned specifi- 
cally for young people is called Fact 
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Finder for the Nation. Most bureaus 
and departments have prepared brief 
accounts of their programs. 

It is true that on the whole, not 
many government publications are 
prepared specifically for children or 
youth. There have, however, been 
interesting exceptions in the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Forest 
Service, and other divisions of the 
Department of Agriculture in whose 
program young people have such a 
stake. 

Probably the best acquaintance 
to make, if one wishes to use gov- 
ernment material as a source refer- 
ence or as an aid to reading and 
language, is the Superintendent of 
Documents at the ‘Government 
Printing Office. You may get, for 
example, Price List No. 31, listing 
the publications of the Office of 
Education and other publications re- 
lating to education; or No. 35, on 
National Parks; or No. 43 on For- 
estry; or No. 50, American History 
and Biography; No. 53, Maps; No. 
67, Immigration, and so on. To 
keep up to date on lists you may 
ask for the semi-monthly list of se- 
lected publications. This is available 
without charge and includes an 
order blank for convenient shop- 
ping. 

Uncle Sam does sometimes plan 
to teach some of his nieces and 
nephews to read, and to do so he 
prepares reading books specifically 
for the purpose. For example, the 
Indian Affairs Bureau in the De- 
partment of the Interior has had 
prepared a delightful series called 
“Indian Life Readers.” There are 


four books about “Little Herder’’— 
the little Indian boy at work and 
play in autumn, in winter, in spring, 
and in summer. The language and 
the feeling is of the Indian country. 
The stories are good and the vocab- 
ulary well planned. They would be 
good for children other than Indian 
children and would be not only 
good reading but authentic informa- 
tion about Indians as they are. 


UNCLE SAM’S READERS 


One of the most comprehensive 
series of readers prepared by Uncle 
Sam for a specific use, in this case 
illiteracy education, was prepared by 
the Office of Education and pub- 
lished by and now available from 
the Educator's Washington Dis 
patch. They start out in Reader One 
with A Day With the Brown Fam- 
ily, introducing the family, showing 
what Mr. and Mrs. Brown do and 
what the children, John and Mary, 
do at school. Book Two goes on 
with making a good living; Book 
Three, The Browns at School; Book 
Four, The Browns and their Neigh- 
bors; and so on. Workbooks, lan- 
guage books, and arithmetic: books 
accompany the series. Adult educa- 
tion and literacy classes will find 
these books interesting reading be- 
cause of their social content, and 
teachers will be pleased with, them 
because of the way they develop 
vocabulary and independence in 
reading. 

Of course, in spite of the desired 
flexibility of the school programs to 
meet individual needs, some chil- 
dren have real trouble with reading. 
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For mentally retarded children the 
problem of learning to read is a 
difficult one at best. Elise Martens 
describes curriculum adjustments for 
the mentally retarded in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in a 
recent bulletin. Supplementing this 
is a mimeographed circular listing 
sources and materials to use with 
children of secondary-school age 
who experience reading difficulty. 
Books for special purposes, books 
for special ages, books to help solve 
certain problems—all these repre- 
sent the reasons for certain book 


ample, an analysis for parents of 
some of the things books can do for 
children and then a listing of books 
so as to show how they help to 
achieve those purposes, for example, 
“answers to little children’s ques- 
tions,” “how other children live.” 
Another book list prepared by Nora 
Beust of the Office of Education is 
500 Books for Children. This now 
is available only at libraries. 
Although of a different character 
entirely, films can play an important 
part in the development of lan- 
guage by opening up discussion. 


Two useful lists are Miss Bath- 
hurst’s Films on Teaching for Par- 
ents and Teachers, and Seerly Reid's 
102 Motion Pictures on Democ- 
racy. s 


lists issued by various government 
agencies. The Children’s Bureau has 
one entitled For the Children’s 
Bookshelf, a book list for parents. 
It has some special features, for ex- 


Overcoming Emotional Blocks 


MuCcH of a child’s inability to read may be caused by parents 
who do not know that this ability develops more slowly in 
some children than in others, and become distressed if their 
child does not perform as well or better than other children 
of the same age. So says Worth J. Osburn of the Univer- 
sity of Washington in the Elementary School Journal. 
When this attitude is combined with neighbors and play- 
mates of the pupil calling him “dumb” the child is reduced 
to an inferior standing in his group, he continues. A child's 
reaction to this combination of factors may be one of shy- 
ness, defiance, or fear and his morale is shattered. Osborn 
tells of two methods successfully used to overcome these 
damaging emotional blocks. One is to restore his confidence 
by having him concentrate on something other than reading 
which he can learn to do well. Another is a direct attack at 
the problems bothering the child. The pupil “talks out” 
his difficulties. Removal of a block is often like that of a 
key log from a log jam, he reports. 





“The Most Strenuous Teaching of All” 


Schools Can Foster Democratic Values 
ROBERT H. BECK 


In Educational Leadership 


Uvom the pressure of authori- 
tarian enemies the United States 
and other countries with repub- 
lican forms of government and 
democratic ways of living have had 
occasion to spell out why they cher- 
ish democracy and reject its au- 
thoritarian alternatives. The ques- 
tion is not whether the schools can 
reinforce democracy but how this 
can be done with greatest efficacy 
and the least indoctrinating. 

This latter point is of crucial im- 
portance. We must be zealous not 
to train our pupils in lip-service 
only. Anyone can salute the flag and 
recite a pledge. Oaths of loyalty do 
not necessarily make loyal citizens. 
They may do no harm but also they 
may fail to accomplish little positive 
good. 

Those anxious to forward under- 
standing and love of democracy 
have the formidable task of “‘preach- 
ing” democracy while encouraging 
the habit of critical thinking, re- 
jection of dogmatism, willingness to 
allow the chips to fall where they 
may (in discussion and research), 
and everlasting willingness to co- 
operate with those whose religious 
persuasions, economic views, politi- 
cal biases, and what-have-you differ 
from one’s own. 

Teaching democratically for de- 
mocracy is the most strenuous teach- 
ing of all. It demands high-grade 
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intelligence and imaginative group- 
membership, as well as a fund of 
knowledge about students, discus- 
sion, and the fact under discussion. 
Today magnificent efforts are be- 
ing made to provide teachers with 
realistic workshops in which they 
can learn confidence in real pupil 
teacher planning, uncoerced discus- 
sion, and the arts of sensible self- 
evaluation in groups. It takes work- 
shops, practice, and study. 
Democracy upholds a belief that 
the common man, if trained to see 
and to understand his personality 
needs and the social forces by which 
he is surrounded, may be expected 
to play fairly and judge sensibly. 
The teacher genuinely committed to 
promoting the welfare of the com- 
mon man (democracy) will be more 
nearly able to cope with anti-demo- 
cratic forces, if he or she knows the 
principal democratic values and how 
to educate for them. One is ability 
and willingness to recognize that all 
men have interests, values, and pur- 
poses. Common sense indicates that 
there are vast differences among 
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men, biological, cultural, and psy- 
chological. Experience shows their 
values are, from time to time, irre- 
concilable. The democrat admits this 
situation. He does not presuppose 
that there is any general body of 
subject matter (values) which can 
be imposed on all students. 

Planning a term’s work must be a 
continuous process involving both 
the students, with all their individ- 
wal differences, and the teacher. 
Does this rule out preplanning by 
the teacher? Not at all. It means 
only that the preplanning will be 
Concerned more with the psycholog- 
ical, biological, and cultural differ- 
ences of the students. It will gather 
a great deal of information about 
the community and its cultural 
Values. It will lead into home visits 
and preschool census-taking, which 
always give the teacher opportuni- 
ties to meet the parents and size up 
the sorts of pressures these parents 
and their social backgrounds are 
likely to exert on the pupils and on 
their teacher. 

This says simply that all the pre- 
planning will not go to the selecting 
of texts, writing out assignments, 
drafting tests, and setting up seat- 
ing charts. The information, atti- 
tudes, and skills are not here for- 
gotten. Neither is the student, the 
parent, nor the community. 

Experiment has shown that stu- 
dents learn and behave as integrated 
persons. The information you offer 
them will involve attitudes and 
skills as well. Not a few of us over- 
look this. When Junior sits through 
the shop period he picks up a few 


attitudes towards his teacher and 
friends. He does not learn skills 
only. Allow Junior to have experi- 
ences with you and with the other 
students which will incline his sym- 
pathy, his habits, toward democ- 
racy. 

Yet another great value in de- 
mocracy is  intellectual-emotional 
fortitude. The democrat has devel- 
oped attitudes encouraging unre- 
strained inquiry into all aspects of 
reality and living—morals included. 
We shall have, as a consequence, to 
encourage our students toward prac- 
tice in evaluating. Not all evaluat- 
ing is marking. Our students must 
mature in their thinking about sub- 
ject matter. We can work at their 
appreciation of logic, sensitivity to 
propaganda, realization that hard 
work in and out of groups is man- 
datory, if their interests are to be 
fulfilled. 


NO ROOM FOR DOGMA 


There is no room for dogma or 
for dictatorial teaching devices. The 
teacher is a leader, he or she leads 
in helping the students to assume 
leadership. What is leadership in 
the classroom? Is it not learning to 
evaluate discussion and the facts or 
values discussed? Is it not the ac- 
quisition of good manners and hu- 
mor? Is it not pulling one’s weight 
and learning how to pull together 
and with an end-in-view? The 
democrat is no gold-brick. Nor does 
he dictate. Neither is he a wallflow- 
er, endless dissenter, or distractor. 

What goes for teaching holds for 
supervision of teaching and the ad- 
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ministration of schools or school 
systems as well. Whatever improves 
the efficiency of group work in the 
classroom will do so in teachers’ 
meetings and in board sessions. Su- 
perintendents, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals should learn about motiva- 
tion, individual differences, and the 
whole gamut of social-psychological 
forces. This learning can benefit ad- 
ministrators and supervisors quite 
as much as it can teachers. 

Even when such improvements 
as these are effected, democratic 
values will not be finally secure in 
the school. The enemies of libera!- 
ism are enemies of democratic edu- 
cation. Their remarks about “‘pro- 
gressive” education are thrusts 
against democracy’s intent to foster 
every man’s critical intelligence. 

The surge of democracy grows 
from strength to strength. Great as 
it is, it can be turned aside, even 


Current Quotations 


stopped. It is young but strong. 
Young, it will have to be nurtured, 
to be protected. Democracy allows 
so much that its enemies find it easy 
to win tolerance. This permissive- 
ness may well be necessary. If it is, 
and I believe that it is, the democ- 
racy surrounding these malignant 
spots will preserve health only if 
truly vigorous. The educator is cer- 
tainly challenged in this health 
program! As an expert in the school, 
he or she must be diligent to study 
community, pupil, and subject. As a 
citizen, he or she must join organi- 
zations dedicated to the erhance 
ment of liberalism and the improve- 
ment of the schools. As a citizen, he 
or she can hardly afford not to be a 
“reformer,” zealous for universal 
democracy (minority rights, for 
example). The citizen fulfilling this 
active role is the fitting partner in 
classroom democracy. * 





“MAN’S intelligence and spirit grow in a process of inter- 
action with environment. Such growth and development 
result from continuous adjustment, and the conception of 
new and fruitful ways of doing things. The school which 
develops a new generation of problem-solvers is providing 
the experience, guidance and help necessary to this continu- 
ous process. Such a school is logically and inevitably im- 
mersed in a deep concern with environment and man’s rela- 
tion with it. This school knows that people’s surroundings 
affect’ their ability to learn and grow and that people cannot 
develop their fullest capacities in a deteriorating environ- 
ment. It is, therefore, deeply concerned with the continuous 
improvement of that environment.”—From Schools Are 
Obligated to Improve Community Resources by Henry F. 
Becker (pages 64-5). 

















































An Answer to Comic Books 


Vitalizing a High-School Library 





R. J. HYBELS 


In The English Journal 


- HE bell rang, and the study- 
hall teacher called for quiet. At her 
nod a girl student popped up from 
a front seat, turned toward the 
group and announced “a special 
broadcast.” Then she moved swiftly 
to a tape recorder and flicked it on. 
The room filled with the shoulder- 
swinging gait of the ‘““One O'Clock 
Jump.” The students sat aghast. 
Playing music like that in study hall 
was akin to blasphemy. Some of 
them grinned impishly at the teach- 
er, who unexpectedly grinned back 
at them. 

Then the music ended abruptly. 
“This is station L-I-B-R-A-R-Y— 
got it? L-I-B-R-A-R-Y—not Liderry, 
as if it were a berry on a bush, but 
Lib-r-r-ary!”’ 

Some of the students giggled. 
Most were bewildered. What was 
this all about? Puzzled faces soon 
relaxed, as there followed 15 min- 
utes of light gossip (with just 
enough Benny Goodman music mix- 
ed in to keep thesinterest from flag- 
ging) about the new pocket-size 
books now being offered by the 
school library. It all ended with a 
singing commercial to the tune of 
“Pepsi Cola Hits the Spot”: 


Pocket books do hit the spot. 

More’n a hundred—that's a lot! 

Borrowed two full weeks for a nickel 
too! 

A pocket book is the thing for you. 
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One thing was clear: the library 
was under new management. Noth- 
ing like this had ever been done be- 
fore. Whoever heard of a library 
advertising its wates—who ever 
heard of its having any wares? 

Last fall as I began my third 
year as an English teacher, the prin- 
cipal gave me the responsibility of 
the library as one of my extra-cur- 
ricular duties. I welcomed the 
chance to try out some of my ideas 
on how a school library ought to be 
run. 

The library room itself was 
bright, sunny, spacious, and well 
furnished. All it lacked was bright 
and sunny books! Its 1500 books 
had been largely ignored by both 
teachers and students for several 
years. The library was popular as a 
dodge from study hall or as a nice 
place for organizations to meet— 
but not as the place to find elusive 
answers or interesting pictures, or 
a book for outside reading. 

Wearing old clothes and working 
after school, I started sorting. The 
books that stood the test of useful- 
ness were reshelved according to 
topics, e.g., historical novels, adven- 
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ture stories, English history, agricul- 
ture, etc. Many good books were 
in a state of disrepair. At a cost of 
ten cents per book, we—a selected 
group of student-librarians and I— 
patched them with Mystik tape. The 
Dewey system was abandoned as too 
unwieldy for a small high-school 
library. But what to take its place? 
Large, handlettered signs were stuck 
up to label each shelf’s contents. A 
student electric-stylus crew branded 
the contents themselves with the 
same label in abbreviated form. 

In the meantime I investigated 
the availability of money for new 
books. Eighty-five selected cloth- 
bound books were ordered. How- 
ever, that didn’t take care of one- 
quarter of our needs. At a discount 
from a local dealer (the same offer- 
ed by Scholastic Book Service) 200 
paper-bound, pocket-size books were 
bought. Bantam, Pocket Book, Men- 
tor, Signet, and Penguin brands of- 
fer an excellent choice of many 
classics and standard school library 
fare. The same dealer loaned the li- 
brary three commercial racks (sans 
advertising matter) on which to dis- 
play the books. To make it possible 
to replace the books as they wore 
out, a rental fee of five cents for a 
two-week period was charged. 

The teachers were not left out of 
the promotion campaign ; the library 
had an obligation to them too. Their 
attention was called in faculty meet- 
ings to the library’s contents and 
to the changes being made. Their 
advice was sought. The faculty bul- 
letin board was used to announce 
the arrival of books and periodicals 


of interest to them. In order to 
make the library more useful to the 
teachers, three bottom shelves were 
devoted to books of interest to the 
faculty. Teachers were asked to loan 
to the shelves professional literature 
that they would like to share with 
their colleagues. 

Satisfied finally that no more 
progress could be made this year 
with the book collection, I turned 
my attention to the needs of the 
room. There was the corner over 
there with those few shelves separ- 
ated from all the others. I put some 
chairs in it, named it the “Guidance 
Corner,” and turned it over to the 
guidance director. When racks had 
been built by the shop department, 
it soon came alive with an ever- 
changing display of guidance ma- 
terials. As for the walls, we easily 
replaced the drab, sepia-colored pic- 
tures with bright water colors and 
oils borrowed from the local Farns- 
worth Art Museum. The arrange- 
ments with the museum call for a 
frequent exchange of pictures to fe- 
new interest. Schools not so fortun- 
ate as to have an art museum in 
town may avail themselves of metfo- 
politan museum loan services or 
Life's Photographic Exhibitions. 
The school art class was invited to 
hang its products. 

In former years use of the library 
—except by groups for meetings— 
had been a privilege, not a right. In 
order for a student to enjoy the 
library “privilege,” he had to show 
his study-hall teacher a statement 
from one of his academic teachers 
that he had a research assignment. 




































































In order to start the bricklaying of 
a new tradition I enlisted the aid of 
the teachers. Here are some lines 
from an open letter which, early in 
the campaign, appeared on the fac- 
ulty bulletin board: 

“Will you please help wean more 
kids away from comic books, by 
adding magazines and good pocket- 
size books to their diets? Your part: 
Start reorienting your homeroom 
members toward thinking of the li- 
brary as (1) a place which is usually 
open, rather than closed because 
some organization is meeting there, 
and (2) a place in which to enter- 
tain oneself by reading and looking. 
They can’t help but /earn something 
while they're at it!” 

To the students themselves I said 
as via the recording mock broadcast 
described at the beginning of this 
article and a vigorous, sometimes 
dramatic, advertising campaign con- 
ducted by posters, slogans, exhibits, 
and displays: “The present man- 
agement would like to see more 
people use the library. If you don’t 
have any studying to do during an 
activity period or a study period, 
why not drop into the library? We'd 
love to have you!” 

The results of vitalizing our li- 
tbrary’s body and spirit have been re- 
warding. As soon as our new books 
arrived, the rate of borrowing jump- 
ed fivefold. It continued to zoom 
until it leveled off at nine or ten 
times the old rate. In terms of frac- 
tions this means that during the year 
it has been normal to have one-third 
of the student body charged out 
with library books. The paper-cov- 
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ered books appear to be paying for 
themselves. The library room is al- 
most constantly filled with brows- 
ing, inquiring students. Comic-book 
reading and idleness have almost 
disappeared from study halls. 

It is high time that the library fa- 
cilities are recognized as integral 
parts of the school’s educational ap- 
paratus, with the same status as text- 
books and study halls. And yet the 
library should not be another study 
hall and its books should not be 
merely more textbooks. A book col- 
lection which is not used is nothing 
to be proud of. Surely, a book in a 
student’s hand is worth two on the 
shelves. Isn’t it a sign of a good 
library if the books wear out long 
before their appropriateness fades? 
The library could be a powerful ve- 
hicle for educating. It could be pow- 
ered by a 180-horsepower motiva- 
tion for selfentertainment and dec- 
orated to look like a gay parade 
float. 

More promotion methods have 
occurred to me than I have found 
the time to use. This year I hope to 
(1) run advertisements and a col- 
umn of book chat in the school 
newspaper; (2) show movies on 
how to use the library and how 
books are published; (3) bring in 
live authors to help me “‘sell’” books ; 
(4) have a permanent book-display 
case constructed in the main hall 
and/or a portable one for home- 
rooms; (5) make recordings of stu- 
dent discussions and book reviews; 
and (6) in collaboration with other 
teachers, spotlight certain books in 
class talks. e 





Is It Effective? 


Supervised Correspondence Study 


GAYLE B. CHILDs 


In The Clearing House 


SUPERVISED correspondence 
study as a method of instruction did 
not result from philosophic consid- 
erations of how youth might best be 
served or from research studies 
which showed a “felt need” to be 
met by some new technique of in- 
struction. Supervised correspond- 
ence study developed in response to 
the demand of parents whose chil- 
dren could not receive formal edu- 
cation by traditional methods, but 
who, nevertheless, demanded the 
benefits of education for their chil- 
dren. 

While this method of instruction 
had been previously used in the 
United States, the program estab- 
lished by the University of Nebraska 
in 1930-31 was the first attempt by 
an educational agency at state level 
to foster and encourage the move- 
ment. From a very small beginning 
when 46 pupils from eight different 
high schools enrolled for supervised 
correspondence instruction with the 
University, the movement has grown 
until today tens of thousands of 
boys and girls of high-school age 
receive instruction by this method 
from scores of colleges, universities, 
and state departments of instruc- 
tion. 

During these past years not too 
much attention has been given to the 
matter of evaluating the success of 
supervised correspondence study as 
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an educational device. Its admini- 
strative value was obvious, and ad- 
“ministrators of the program were so 
involved in the problems of keeping 
pace with expanded enrolments and 
developing new courses to meet di- 
versified needs that time for evalua- 
tion was simply not available. Now, 
as supervised correspondence study 
reaches a degree of maturity, it has 
been possible to pause a bit and de- 
termine whether the efforts of corre- 
spondence specialists to make corre- 
spondence study a sound educa- 
tional tool have been successful. 
The most extensive attempt to 
determine the validity of supervised 
correspondence study was recently 
completed by the writer. In this 
study the achievement, in 1948-49, 
of high-school pupils taking work 
by supervised correspondence study 
was compared with the achievement 
of pupils taking similar courses in 
regular classrooms. Fourteen dif- 
ferent subjects in five subject-mat- 
ter fields were used in this compari- 
son. For each subject, five high 
schools offering that subject were 
selected at random as a control. 
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Each student, correspondence and 
classroom, was given an achieve- 
ment test at the time he completed 
his work. In addition each pupil 
was given an intelligence test in 
order that the work of students of 
equal ability might be compared. 
These comparisons, when pupils 
were matched in intelligence and 
chronological age, show the follow- 
ing results: 

A statistically significant differ- 
ence in favor of the correspondence 
pupils was found in American his- 
tory, world history, first-year alge- 
bra, third-semester algebra, Latin, 
typewriting, plane geometry, and 
Spanish. The greatest degree of su- 
periority was found in typewriting 
and the next greatest in Latin. No 
appreciable differences in achieve- 
ment were found in shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and chemistry. The 
achievement of the classroom pupils 
exceeded that of the correspondence 
pupils in solid geometry and trigo- 
mnometry, but the differences were 
not statistically significant. 

In six subjects for which USAFI 
test results were made available, pu- 
pils were matched on the basis of 
chronological age and USAFI test 
scores, with the following results: 

A statistically significant differ- 
ence existed in favor of the corre- 
spondence pupils, but one which 
was not statistically significant, was 
found in American history, world 
history, plane geometry, physics, and 
chemistry. 

This study pointed to three gen- 
eral conclusions. The first is that 
correspondence pupils perform 
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better on standardized achieve- 
ment tests covering the subjects 
they have taken than do classroom 
pupils of the same ability when 
ability is measured by intelligence 
tests and the USAFI Tests of Gen- 
eral Educational Development. 

The second is that there is a 
measurable difference in the effec- 
tiveness of correspondence courses 
in the various subjects, when the 
achievement of classroom pupils is 
used as a standard of comparison. 
However, in no case does the 
achievement of correspondence 
pupils fall statistically below that 
attained in the classroom. 

The third is that pupils who com- 
plete correspondence courses tend 
to be above average in intelli- 
gence and general ability. 

It should be remembered that this 
study made no attempt to determine 
educational outcomes other than 
subject-matter achievement. There 
are, undoubtedly, certain values to 
be derived from participation in 
group activities in the classroom, 
values which are not measured by 
this study. 

It is not the function of corre- 
spondence instruction to replace 
classroom instruction. Its purpose, 
rather, is to supplement and enrich 
the program in operation in second- 
ary schools. Fortunately, most cor- 
respondence pupils are registered in 
a regular high-school program and 
are not denied the benefits to be 
gained from association with other 
pupils and from the give and take 
of the classroom. These benefits are 
theirs, together with the opportun- 
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ity to study subjects important to 
them but not offered by the local 
school. 

There are also pupils in isolated 
regions or pupils confined to their 
homes because of physical disability 
who have no opportunity to study 
except by some method such as su- 
pervised correspondence _ study. 
While these pupils will not be able 
to profit from the concomitant out- 
comes of classroum instruction, they 
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need not be further handicapped by 
being denied the advantages of cor- 
respondence instruction. 

The value of supervised corre- 
spondence study as an administrative 
device has long since been confirm- 
ed. With its educational soundness 
rather clearly established, this edu- 
cational technique takes its place as 
an accepted part of the total pro- 
gram of education in the United 
States. ° 


Major Points of Unesco’s 1952 Program 


1. A worldwide campaign against il- 
literacy and low living standards. A net- 
work of international fundamental edu- 
cation centers to train specialized teachers 
and prepare reading and visual materials. 
First center—at Patzcuaro, Mexico— 
opened in May, 1951 to be enlarged to 
receive additional 100 students; second 
center to be established in another part 
of the world. 


2. A world campaign for free and 
compulsory primary education. Special 
1952 target: Southeast Asia. 

3. Campaign for extended workers’ 
education. 1952 target: more trained 
leaders in this field. Unesco will set up 
an International Adult Education Center 
specially geared to workers’ education. 


4. Strengthening of international sci- 
entific research institutes. Special 1952 
targets: world campaign to fight increas- 
ing desert zones and soil erosion through 
the International Arid Zone Council; 
provide nations with facilities for using 
complicated, costly machines known as 
“electronic brains” and promote research 
in this field through the establishment 
of International Computation Center. 


5. Broad investigation into social re- 
percussions of technical development 


and adaptation needed by peoples so that 
technology will not destroy the cultural 
heritage. 1952 target areas: Africa, 
Southeast Asia. 


6. Social, economic investigations, 
public opinion surveys td study ways of 
maintaining peace in the world’s danger 
tension areas and help normalcy in re- 
gions following end of hostilities. Work 
to be carried out on request of ECOSOC. 


7. Work will begin on a Scientific and 
Cultural History of Mankind bearing 
witness to fundamental unity of men 
everywhere in conquest of knowledge 
and in the arts. International Commis- 
sion of 51 members from 25 countries 
will collaborate. 


8. After three years’ preparatory work, 
a Universal Copyright Convention will 
be drawn up in 1952, marking one of 
the most valuable achievements of 
Unesco. 


9. World campaign to seek methods 
of reducing paper pulp shortage. 


10. Intensified aid to Arab refugee 
children. Already over 95,000 children 
benefitting from Unesco campaign in 114 
desert schools and private and public in- 
stitutions. 
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Truman.— ‘No nation in his- 
tory,” President Truman declares in 
his annual American Education 
Week (November 11-17) \ state- 
ment, “has relied so heavily for its 
strength on universal education as 
does the United States. In this time 
of crisis—immediately and over the 
long pull—-we must unite to de- 
velop that essential strength with all 
the vigor at our command. 

“Our continuing military and in- 
dustrial might—so necessary to the 
pfeservation of our freedom—rests 
squarely on the number of techni- 
cally trained young men and women 
our schools can produce. Equally 
important, our effective pursuit of 
the goals of democracy depends on 
the qualities of insight, judgment, 
selfdiscipline, and unselfishness 
which each person contributes, at 
his best, to the common welfare. 

“More opportunities for better 
education—for each individual and 
for all! So long as we work toward 
such an end no alien forces can seri- 
ously threaten our democratic way 
of life. In furthering this objective, 
American Education Week is per- 
forming a genuine service to the 
Nation.” 


Storm Signals.—The National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the 
NEA paints a bleak picture of the 
future of schools after reviewing the 
situation at its annual fall meeting 
held in Washington. 


“Our understaffed, badly housed 
schools face an unprecedented 
period of shortage. Disaster is at 
hand. Everywhere storm signals are 
flying,” said the Commission. 

Only possibility of assistance lies 
in one of the most critical areas— 
manpower—and this is only a pos- 
sibility and far from being a prob- 
ability at this point. 

Indications are that the House 
Committee on Education and Labor 
—road block to federal-aid legisla- 
tion for the last two Congresses— 
plans to conduct some hearings. 
There is a possibility of agreement 
on a mild teacher salary bill. This 
would alleviate, somewhat, the man- 
power shortage now, but will not 
solve entirely the problem of delay- 
ed input of young teachers as the 
nation’s manpower is funneled to 
the armed forces. 

The Commission continued its 
unpretty picture. 

“The government calls for an 
armed force of 314 million men, 
claiming all our available youth at 
age 18. 

“Defense Mobilizer Charles E. 
Wilson predicts production requir- 
ing six to eight million additional 
industrial workers. With funds free- 
ly supplied, production lines com- 
pete successfully for the services of 
teachers now struggling with crowd- 
ed classes. 

“Assignment of critical materials 
to war-related production vetoes 
construction of many of the 100,000 
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new classroom units needed for 
American children before the end 
of 1953. 

“We pour money and materials 
into the construction of factories 
while plans for desperately needed 
school buildings gather dust on 
drafting tables and partially com- 
pleted, temporarily abandoned 
school buildings stand as stark mon- 
uments to the bleak future faced by 
education. Money, materials, and 
manpower to build factories to pro- 
vide shoes for soldiers may be had 
for the asking, while money, ma- 
terials and manpower to educate the 
men who will wear the shoes can- 
not be had.” 

Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, reported 
that during a recent quarter a total 
of 831 applications for permits to 
continue school construction and 
915 applications for new construc- 
tion starts had to be deferred, so 
critical was the material shortage. 

This came when the “pinch” was 
supposed to begin to hurt, according 
to Defense Mobilizer Charles E. 
Wilson. 

In order to allocate the reduced 
amount of steel to those pending 
applications representing the most 
critical needs and in an effort to 
speed up service, USOE has estab- 
lished a Division of Civilian Edu- 
cation Requirements, under direc- 
tion of Deputy Commissioner Rall 


I. Grigsby. 


House Hearing Set.—Cleveland 
M. Bailey, chairman of a special sub- 
committee of the House Education 
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and Labor Committee, began hear- 
ings October 16 on the matter of 
critical materials for educational 
construction. Outcome is consider- 
ed hopeful. 


School Public Relations.—Taking 
a cue from the U. S. Marines— 
where every marine is a press agent 
—the National School Public Rela- 
tions Association is urging every 
classroom teacher to be a_public- 
relations official. 

NSPRA, in collaboration with 
NEA’s Department of Classroom 
Teachers, has just issued a hand- 
book of public relations for every 
teacher—not just the school system 
public-relations officer—entitled Is 
Starts in the Classroom. 

“Good teaching is good public 
relations,” says Frederick L. Hipp, 
President, NSPRA. “Good public 
relations uses the same psychologi- 
cal principles as good teaching.” 

Thesis of NSPRA’s approach to 
the broad problem of school public 
relations, rather than just the nar- 
row problem as a central office 
function, is that the classroom 
teacher is the first contact—and 
many times the only contact—either 
pupil or parent has with the school 
system. 

It is the picture formed by the 
contact with the teacher which 
creates the attitude toward the en- 
tire school system. It's up to the 
teacher, according to NSPRA. 


Deferment Tests.—Selective Serv- 
ice Headquarters plans to conduct 
a second series of college qualifica- 
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tion tests to be used for guidance of 
local draft boards. 

As the armed services are making 
increasingly heavy demands on 
draft boards for manpower, these 
tests are not expected to be any more 
significant than the first series, and 
probably less so. 

Use of aptitude as a criterion for 
deferment is not mandatory. 

The new series of tests will be 
given on Thursday, December 13, 
1951, and on Thursday, April 24, 
1952. 


Optimism.-—Educational _ circles 


are optimistic these days, confident 
that one more attempt to scatter 
federal educational 


been halted. 
Summary of testimony on S. 


activities has 


1149, the bill to reorganize the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which in- 
cluded a proposal to transfer U. S. 
Office of Education’s Agricultural 
Education Service to USDA, indi- 
cates it has-little opportunity of 
favorable action when Congress re- 
turns in January. 

There was no single section of the 
measure which was not attacked 
from one source or another. Veteran 
observers believe it is impossible to 
write a bill overcoming all of the 
objections to the bill. 

Educational leaders base their 
optimism on this and the fact that 
senators and representatives are 
now at home, meeting their con- 
stituents and probably teachers of 
vocational agriculture. 

Almost to a man, these teachers 
are opposed to the transfer. M. D. 
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Mobley, Executive Secretary of the 
American Vocational Association, 
canvassed all chief state school of- 
ficers and their assistants for voca- 
tional education. Through the Vo- 
cational Agriculture Association, 
13,000 teachers were canvassed. An 
overwhelming majority were op- 
posed to the transfer, he reported. 

One of the principal fears was 
that vo-ag might be swallowed by a 
larger organization, more effectively 
submerged and forgotten than they 
feel they now are in USOE’s or- 
ganization. Teachers interpreted the 
proposal, as well as the testimony 
of Dean Rusk (see THE EDUCATION 
Dicest for October, p. 57) as an 
effort to confine them to the class- 
room, by separating adult education 
from the program. 

Vo-ag people are also hopeful 
of more consideration from USOE, 
following a great deal of sharp 
criticism included in testimony, and 
the admission of Commissioner Earl 
McGrath in his testimony that his 
organization was deserving of it. 


Science.—The ever-present desire 
for a cheap mechanical system of 
national defense plus the growing 
popularity of forms of ‘‘science fic- 
tion,” as exemplified by the cartoon 
strip and television and radio shows 
beamed for adolescent and younger 
audiences, are posing a problem for 
science teachers. 

As it is in all teaching, a prime 
objective of the science teachers is 
to arouse an interest on the part of 
the student for deeper and more 
thorough delving into a particular 
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field. One way to do this is to glam- 
orize the subject—up to a point. 

The problem is the location of 
that point. 

In these days when political and 
military leaders speak of super- 
weapons, when projects for con- 
struction of space landing fields, and 
similar weird (or are they?) pro- 
posals are seriously discussed in 
news columns and by radio and TV 
commentators, the problem becomes 
more acute, especially when the fic- 
tion seems tame by comparison. 

Recently the staid and dignified 
Washington Evening Star purchased 
a cartoon strip, “Space Cadet,” 
based on a TV show of the same 
name. The Star felt it must justify 
its offering by editorial comment, 
and was immediately criticized by 
Richard L. Feldman, a science 
teacher. 

This teacher was fearful that the 
influence of the strip, together with 
the editorial, would be contrary to 
all principles of sound science 
teaching. 

But the National Science Teach- 
ers Association mailed to all of its 
members a discussion of travel in 
outer space by Ernest G. Reuning, 
an astronomer of the U. S. Naval 
Observatory. The discussion was 
predicated on Reuning’s belief that 
space travel may be seriously con- 
sidered. 

Hanor A. Webb, professor of sci- 
ence education and _ chemistry, 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee, advises 
very Close supervision of science fic- 
tion. Most, he says, “are lurid in 
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style and false in regard to princi- 
ples. No great need for these highly 
imaginative books exists, for in 
science ‘truth is always strange, 
stranger than fiction’.” 

By implication Webb is con- 
demning the mass media science fic- 
tion, since it admittedly and ob- 
viously is below the level of fiction 
in book form. 

Webb’s position is basically that 
of the Star’s critic. 

The problem is not clarified when 
parents, teachers, and students can 
pick up a daily newspaper and read 
a news dispatch from Princeton, 
N. J., dated September 27, 1951, 
and which quotes David Sarnoff, 
Chairman of the Board, RCA: 

. . anything that the human 
mind can conceive can be produced 
ultimately.” 


Schools on Film.—The National 
Education Association is pleased 
with the response to its film, Secure 
the Blessings. In a few short weeks 
NEA officials reported more than 
100 prints in circulation. Goal is 
to have many more in circulation for 
American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 11-17. 

The picture, made by NEA and 
its affiliated state associations, is 
about schools and the role they play 
in our democracy. It shows good 
schools and poor schools—schools 
just as they are in the United States. 
Some practice modern methods, 
others are traditional, but all are a 
part of the free society in which we 
live, and all are portrayed in this 
film. * 











* Educational News ® 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 


Oak Ridge, Tenn.: Wellington G. 
Fordyce, former head at East Liverpool, 
Ohio, is the new superintendent. Ralph 
Betts of Ashtabula, Ohio, is the new 
head at East Liverpool. 

Lorain, Ohio: John W. Evans, formerly 
of New Philadelphia, is the new head. 
C. W. Woolcock, former superintendent, 
has been appointed director of a model 
high school operated by Hunter College, 
New York City. 

Warren, Ohio: Paul A. Miller, assis- 
tant superintendent at Canton, is the new 
head. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Claude L. Kulp, former 
superintendent, has been appointed asso- 
ciate commissioner of education for ele- 
mentary, secondary, and adult education, 
New York State Education Department. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Ernest C. Witham, professor of 
education, has retired. 

Indiana University, Bloomington: 
Harris C. Moore has been appointed as- 
Sistant professor of education. He will 
also be production supervisor of the 
audio-visual center there. 

Mills College, Oakland, Calif.: Nedra 
Carnahan is a new-assistant professor of 
education. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City: Samuel Flowerman, 
director of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee’s department of scientific research, 
has been appointed visiting professor of 
education in charge of the doctoral pro- 
gtam in intergroup relations. He replaces 
Martin P. Chworowsky, who resigned to 
become director of the recently estab- 
lished Center for Human Relations in 
Philadelphia and professor of human 
relations at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Graduate School. 

Ohio State University, Columbus: 
John A. Ramseyer, head of the Univer- 
sity School, will direct the five-year 
School-Community Study project estab- 
lished here last spring by a grant from 


the Kellogg Foundation. Harold E. 
Reynard has been named acting director 
of the University School. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va.: 
R. C. Haydon, assistant state superinten- 
tent of public instruction, is now co- 
ordinator of in-service teacher education 
here. 

State Teacher College, Lock Haven, 
Pa.: Arria G. McGinniss, former assistant 
in the department of education, North- 
western University, is now dean of 
women. 

Marie P. Ringle, associate professor of 
home economics, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind., is now state su- 
pervisor of home-economics education in 
Idaho. 

Teachers College, Columbia University: 
Clarence Linton, professor of educa- 
tion, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence to direct an exploratory research 
project on the relation of religion to 
public education, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal: Richard G. Browne, professor 
of social science, is serving as coordina- 
tor of the Teachers College Board of 
Illinois. Clarence H. Kurth has been 
named assistant professor of education. 
Chris A. De Young, professor of educa- 
tion, has returned from a year’s leave 
of absence at the University of Delhi, 
India. 

Southern Missionary College, College- 
dale, Tenn.: Elva B. Gardner has been 
appointed assistant professor of educa- 
tion. 

School of Education and Nursing, 
University of Vermont, Burlington: 
Thomas C. King, associate professor of 
education, University of Maine, is the 
new dean. 

Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa.: 
Emily Higgins has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of education, succeeding 
Elizabeth Smith. 

Georgetown (Ky.) College: Romie D. 
Judd, head, department of education, 
has succeeded Franklin Yancey as dean. 
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Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 
Ohio: Varner M. Chance, director of 
education in the Fort Wayne, Ind., pub- 
lic schools, is head of the public-school 
music department. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio: 
James H. Pelley has been appointed pro- 
fessor of school administration. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Dorothy Hoyle, head of the lower school, 
Friends School, Wilmington, Del., has 
accepted a post in the department of ele- 
mentary education, 

Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb: Howard B. Leavitt has 
been named assistant professor of edu- 
cation. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


Rutgers University: Lewis W. Jones, 
president of the University of Arkansas, 
is the new head. 

Rio Grande (Ohio) College: Charles 
E. Davis, former school superintendent 
at Upper Sandusky, is the new head. 


Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.: 
W. A. Mackintosh has succeeded Robert 
C. Wallace as principal. 

Brigham Young University, 
Utah: Ernest L. Wilkinson is the new 
head. 


Provo, 


Marylhurst (Ore.) College: Sr. M. 
Elizabeth Clare, former president, Holy 
Names College, Seattle, Wash., is the 
new head. 

Taylor University, Upland, Ind.: Evan 
H. Bergwall is the new president. 

University of Louisville (Ky.): Philip 
G. Davidson, Jr. was inaugurated Oct. 
30. He was formerly dean of the Gradu- 
ate School at Vanderbilt University. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Francis H. Horn, dean of McCoy Col- 
lege, Johns Hopkins University, has been 
named executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Highe: Education of the NEA, 
Washington, D.C. 

Willard W. Beatty, director of Indian 
education in the U. S. Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, has resigned as a result of a dis- 


agreement with the Commissioner. He 
is now a Fundamental Education Deputy 
for Unesco. 

Harry V. Gilson, associate commis- 
sioner of education for New York state, 
has been appointed director of education 
of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. Mary F. Pollard, 
health educator for New Mexico, has 
joined the staff as consultant in commun- 
ity organization and health education. 

C. Hobart Engle has been named Iili- 
nois state director of registration and 
education, succeeding Noble J. Puffer, 
who was elected Cook County superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Fred D. Wish, Jr., retired superinten- 
dent of schools at Hartford, Conn., is 
now the assistant director of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, an 
affiliate of the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

J. Noel Deutscher, chairman of social 
studies at Washington Irving H. S., 
Tarrytown, N. Y., has been appointed 
assistant director of the education depart- 
ment of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

A. L. ‘Chapman has resigned his posi- 
tion as executive director of the Texas 
Association of School Boards. He will 
take a one-year leave of absence from his 
position of professor of educational ad- 
ministration at the University of Texas. 

G. Robert Koopman, associate super- 
intendent of public instrution for Michi- 
gan, has been given a leave of absence 
to take an appointment as chief, educa- 
tion and cultural relations division, in 
the office of the U. S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany. 

Janie Alexander of El Paso, Tex., has 
been elected president of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. Ruth 
Ann White of Rockford, Ill. will repre- 
sent the Department on the U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for Unesco. Worth 
McClure, executive secretary, American 
Association of School Administrators, 
has been named to represent that organi- 
zation on the Commission. 

Thomas A. Spragens, assistant to the 
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president, Stanford University, has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Ford 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
He will assist Clarence H. Faust, presi- 
dent of the Fund, in the Pasadena office. 
John K. Weiss, secretary to the Board of 
Trustees of State University of New 
York, has been appointed assistant vice- 
president of the fund. He will aid Alvin 
C. Eurich, vice-president of the Fund, in 
the New York office. 

Newly appointed audio-visual director 
for Minnesota is Arnold E. Luce, form- 
erly assistant director of the a-v educa- 
tion service, University of Minnesota. 
He succeeds Richard C. Brower, now 
working with the U. S. state department. 

Clyde K. Miller, Dover, has been named 
state director of audio-visual education 
in Ohio. He was formerly supervisor of 
a-v education in the Gary, Ind., schools. 

The Public Education Association of 
New York City has appointed Hubert 
C. Armstrong of the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education as its 
director. 

Laurence F. Shaffer, professor of edu- 
cation and head of the department of 
guidance at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been named president- 
elect of the American Psychological As- 
sociation for 1951-52. 

Merrill C. Yost, who has been in 
charge of driver education in the Lancas- 
ter, Penna., high schools, has been ap- 
pointed educational director of the Acci- 
dent Prevention Department, Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Robert H. Seashore, chairman of the 
department of psychology, Northwestern 
-University. 

Harper C. Maybee, emeritus head of 
the music department, Western Michi- 
gan College of Education. 

David W. Peters, president of Radford 
College, women’s division of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 


The Attackers Again 
THE article, “Who's Trying to Ruin 
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Our Schools,” by Arthur D. Morse, 
which appeared in the September 
issue of McCall's magazine, should 
make very interesting and informa- 
tive reading for schoolmen. It re- 
ports the author's first-hand inter- 
views with two of the people who 
are most active in attacking public 
education: Allen A. Zoll and Mrs. 
Lucille C. Crain. Their utter unfit- 
ness for the positions of critics of 
teaching which they have arrogated 
to themselves is revealed in their 
vapid answers to questions on aims 
and purposes of education. The 
article by Robert A. Skaife in the 
January issue of The Nation's 
Schools, ‘They Sow Distrust,’’ re- 
printed in THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
for April and now available in 
pamphlet form, gave a list of organ- 
izations and officials prominent in 
this anti-school movement. Mr. 
Morse concludes in his article that, 
by themselves, these groups would 
be ineffective, but that they are 
strengthened by the support of well- 
meaning but misinformed people. 

The Reporter magazine also pub- 
lished a highly revealing article on 
Zoll and his dubious background in 
its October 16 issue. 


AFT Program 


THE 1951-52 program of the 
American Federation of Teachers 
calls for greatly expanded federal 
aid to education and child welfare, 
vigorous defense of the civil and 
professional rights of teachers (in- 
cluding opposition to loyalty oaths), 
strong support of teacher tenure 
and salary schedules which recognize 
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the preeminence of teaching, de- 
velopment of a model code of 
working conditions, teacher partici- 
pation in an improved curriculum to 
increase the holding power of 
schools, more well-trained teachers, 
adequate school housing, and class 
size small enough to permit effec- 
tive counseling of each child. 

Teaching techniques are called 
for that will: preserve and develop 
the dignity of each child, develop 
the skills and tools with which each 
child may become a fruitfully func- 
tioning member of society, develop 
in each child a full understanding 
of the rights of others, develop to 
the greatest degree possible the 
powers of factual analysis and of 
reasoning, engender in the child 
moral responsibility to himself and 
to his fellowmen, and make better 
use of audio-visual teaching aids, 
including TV. 

The AFT policy of nondiscrim- 
ination was modified to exclude 
from membership applicants ‘whose 
political activities are subject to to- 
talitarian control. . .” 


Exceptional Children 

A CENSUS of exceptional children 
and adequate provision for the 
great number who can profit from 
public schooling were advocated at 
a special conference of the press 
and authorities in the field in New 
York City recently, under the aus- 
pices of The Woods Schools, a pri- 
vate school in Langhorne, Penna. 
It was revealed that only 10 percent 
of the estimated four million chil- 
dren with mental or emotional de- 
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viations ate provided with planned 
program care. A minimum of segre- 
gation was advocated, and it was 
said that proper diagnosis and care 
could make such children assets 
rather than liabilities to society. 
Education of teachers to recognize 
differences and difficulties in chil- 
dren was asked for. 


Annual Meetings 

Topics to be discussed at the thirty- 
first annual meeting of the Council 
for the Social Studies in Detroit 
Nov. 22-24 include, ‘Teaching Po- 
litical Understandings,” “‘Safeguard- 
ing the Emotional Stability of 
Young Children Living in a Na- 
tional Emergency,” “The Admini- 
strator and Controversial Issues,” 
“Social Studies and Mobilization,” 
and ‘What Should We Teach About 
Communism?” Key speakers will be 
T. V. Smith of Syracuse University, 
Ernest O. Melby, dean of the School 
of Education at New York Univer- 
sity, and Senator Blair Moody of 
Michigan. 

“English and Human Personal- 
ity’’ will be the theme of the fortieth 
anniversary convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish in Cincinnati Nov. 22—24. Din- 
ner and luncheon speakers include 
Malcolm Cowley, Ogden Nash, 
Munro Leaf, and Max. Lerner. 
Reading and personality, language 
and group relationships, developing 
a personal philosophy in a world of 
conflicting values, and the psycho- 
logical implications of the use of 
mass mediums of communication are 
some of the topics for discussion. 
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New Yearbooks 

TITLE of the 1952 yearbook of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators, now nearing com- 
pletion after two years of work, is 
The American School Superinten- 
dency. Its 600 pages and 17 chap- 
ters will make it the largest on 
record when published in February. 
The questionnaire filled out by 
nearly 4000 superintendents two 
years ago served as a guide in its 
preparation. 

The NEA has chosen Schools for 
Our Times as the title for its sixth 
annual report to the public, listing 
seven essential criterions. The pub- 
lic is asked to impartially evaluate 
schools and aid in their continuous 
adjustment to the needs of youth of 
the nation. 

Action for Curriculum Improve- 
ment is the title of the 1951 year- 
book of the Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development. 
It explains why changes are needed 
to meet new conditions and presents 
the forward-looking principles and 
practices being developed in Ameri- 
can schools, asserting “. . . edu- 
cation should help people to live 
better lives and build better socie- 
ties. . .” The profession itself, it 
says, must take action, and “the 
public must come to feel itself an 
integral part of schools.” 

Elementary-School Libraries To- 
day, the thirtieth yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary-School 
Principals, NEA, includes 51 short 
articles written by principals, librar- 
ians, classroom teachers and others 
giving ideas on organizing and op- 


erating effective elementary-school 
libraries. 

The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation has published its first year- 
book. It deals with ways for profes- 
sional workers in these three fields 
to develop democratic human rela- 
tions in their classes. 


Teaching Aids 

AMERICAN Education Press has pub- 
lished a brochure telling the story 
of the newspaper for schools, Cur- 
rent Events, which is marking its 
fiftieth anniversary, and now has 
different issues for various grades. 

Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago, is starting a new monthly 
Junior Guidance Newsletter for ele- 
mentary- and junior-high-school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and counsel- 
ors. It gives news about the latest 
techniques and developments in ele- 
mentary education, guidance, child 
study, and related fields. 

The effect on personality and 
emotions of modern child-training 
methods will be studied with the 
aid of a U. S. Public Health Service 
grant to Dr. Robert R. Sears, direc- 
tor of Harvard University’s Labora- 
tory of Human Development. What 
the relationship is between a child's 
selfreliance and parents’ affection, 
the way a child imitates and identi- 
fies himself with his parents and ac- 
cepts the standards of his culture, 
and whether lax or severe discipline 
is linked with aggression and “‘scape- 
goating’’ are some of the factors 
which the Harvard group will try to 


determine. 
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Training Programs 

More than 100 freshmen are en- 
rolled in the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s new program for elementary- 
school teachers, it has been an- 
nounced. The new program is de- 
signed to give the elementary 
teacher a liberal education as well 
as training in teaching methods, 
John Guy Fowlkes, dean of the 
School of Education, explains. 

A joint five-year program has 
been announced by Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Har- 
vatd University for the training of 
teachers of science and mathematics 
for secondary schools. Studies will 
lead to a B.S. degree in general 
science at MIT and M.A. in teach- 
ing at Harvard. 

Five southern regional groups in 
higher education are cooperating in 
a joint project to improve graduate 
and professional programs in south- 
efn universities and colleges. They 
have formed a Regional Committee 
on Institutional Selfevaluation for 
this purpose, and will also make 
available information about current 
practices and trends in graduate and 
professional education. 


New Magazines 

THe Adult Education Association 
has received a grant from the Fund 
for Adult Education to establish a 
monthly magazine for lay, part- 
time, and professional workers in 
the field, Howard Y. McClusky, 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and president 
of the association, has announced. 
The tentative title of the new publi- 
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cation is Leadership and the first 
issue is scheduled for January. 
Aging is a new bulletin published 
irregularly by the Federal Security 
Agency and distributed without 
charge as ‘‘a medium for sharing 
information” about the field. 


Educator's Award 

AN Educator’s Award of $1000 will 
be granted next year by the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society to the wom- 
an who has published a creative of 
research study which is judged the 
most significant contribution to edu- 
cation made by a woman between 
April 1, 1950 and April 1, 1952, 
Nominations may be made by writ- 
ing Dr. Katherine G. Blyley, chair- 
man, panel of judges, Keuka Col+ 
lege, Keuka, N. Y., enclosing a copy 
of the publication. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Nov. 3, National Association of 
Remedial Teachers, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City. 

Nov. 11-17, American Education 
Week. 

Nov. 12-14, School Food Service 
Association, New York City. 

Nov. 22-24, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Detroit. 

Nov. 22-24, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Cincinnati. 

Nov. 23-24, National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 1, American Voca- 
tional Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
Dec. 3-6, National School Service 
Institute, Chicago. 





—_——— New Educational Materials =——— 


The Schools and National Secur- 
ity. Edited by Charles W. San- 
ford, Harold C. Hand, and Wil- 
lard B. Spalding. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. 
292 pp. $3. 


Recommendations to elementary and 
secondary schools for more effective con- 
tribution to the military and productive 
powers of the nation are given in this 
volume. Methods for planning both for 
immediate needs and long-term objec- 
tives are suggested. This work is the out- 
growth of a statewide project in Illinois 
sponsored by the state superintendent of 
public instruction in which some 2500 
teachers, administrators, school-board 
members, PTA leaders, pupils, supervi- 
sors and professors participated. 


Let's Look at the Attacks on the 
Schools. Harold Alberty et al. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 144 pp. 
$1.50. (Paper-bound, mimeo- 
graphed.) 


This is a carefully documented report 
of a graduate workshop group in second- 
ary education at Ohio State University 
under the leadership of Mr. Alberty. Ten 
major areas of criticisms of public-school 
education by laymen and professional 
educators are identified. Then they are 
evaluated in the light of what the group 
decided the modern school should do. 
These seven principles, widely accepted 
by modern educators, are given in the 
forepart of the book. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
Education. George W. Frasier. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 
1951. 319 pp. $3. 

This basic text for introductory courses 
in education gives an overview of the 
whole field. Three years of research, 
writing, and experimentation preceded 


publication. Material was added or 
omitted after student and faculty consul- 
tations; the book was taught in draft 
form, and then rewritten. After each 
chapter are bibliographies, film lists, and 
suggested supplementary activities. The 
author is professor of education at Stan- 
ford University and Colorado State Col- 
lege. 


Religious Values in Education. 
Ward Madden. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1951. 203 pp. $3. 


The author proposes making what he 
calls the ‘creative social act’ the central 
concern of public education. He believes 
that, properly interpreted and realized, 
it will give meaning to spiritual aspira- 
tion and find acceptance among those of 
differing outlooks. He gives suggestions 
and describes classroom instances of 
“how education can in its normal and 
natural course help in building a spirit- 
ual outlook adequate to the needs of the 
young people of our age” for most of 
whom the traditional supernatural forms 
of religion are inadequate. 


Financing Public Schools in the 
United States. Arvid J. Burke. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 
1951. 584 pp. $4.50. 


This book was written to serve as a 
reference for students of education and 
Others interested in the public financing 
of schools. It provides a background for 
determining policy and practice, in the 
light of modern trends. The main topics 
include school spending, revenues, and 
financial management; and central finance 
and fiscal relations with state and federal 
agencies. A better division of responsi- 
biliy and sounder operating policies are 
recommended. The author is director of 
studies of the New York State Teachers 
Association, director of research for the 
State Building Commission, and a mem- 
ber of the tax education and salary com- 
mittees of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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Principles of Teaching. Harold 
Spears. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1951. 339 pp. $3. Rev. Ed. 


This is an enlarged version of the 
author's earlier book, designed as a basic 
text either for undergraduate courses in 
principles of teaching or introductory 
to teaching. “The author has attempted 
to treat in an understanding way the sit- 
uations that the typical beginner will 
ee oe.” 


Human Relations in Curriculum 
Change. Kenneth D. Benne and 
Bozidar Muntyan. New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1951. 363 pp. 
$2.90. 


This book of selected readings was 
originally developed and issued as a 
bulletin for use in Illinois under the co- 
operative secondary-school curriculum 
program. It presents modern theories 
basic to effective group action, and prac- 


tical suggestions on ways and means. It 
recognizes that curriculum changes in- 
volve changes in the knowledge, values, 
skills, and relations of the people con- 
cerned. These problems and those of the 
techniques, ethics, and methodology of 
bringing about needed changes are dis- 
cussed. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
GENERAL 


It Starts in the Classroom. 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.: 
National School Public Relations Assn., 
1951. 64 pp. $1 per copy. Discounts on 
quantities. This public-relations hand- 
book for classroom teachers asserts that 
they must take a leading role in fighting 
unwarranted attacks on public schools, 
and tells how to do it. 


The Child in the Rural Environment. 


Fannie W. Dunn. 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.: Department 
of Rural Education, NEA, 1951 Year- 
book. Paper-bound, $2. Cloth-bound, $3. 
Rural school programs are strongly criti- 


cized for copying city schools instead of 
developing programs to fit their needs. 

Survey of Federal Educational Activi- 
ties. Charles A. Quattlebaum. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1951. 228 pp. 50c. Volume 2 
(Part 3) of a report printed for the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. Gives a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of all educational activities carried 
on by all federal agencies. 

Fifth Semiannual Report on Educa- 
tional Exchange Activities. Washington. 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1951. 

Administration of Physical Education. 
Charles E, Forsythe and Ray O. Duncan. 
New York: Prentice-Hail, Inc., 1951. 
319 pp. $4. The philosophy of this book 
is that physical education must provide 
experiences for all youth to develop 
attitudes and recreational skills which 
will stay with them throughout life. All 
levels of administration from kindergar- 
ten through adult activities are covered. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The Macmillan Readers. (First-grade 
level) Arthur I. Gates, Mary M. Bart- 
lett, Miriam B. Huber, and Frank S. 
Salisbury. Illustrated by Charles Payzant 
and Associates. New York: The - Mac- 
millan Co., 1951. This complete program 
of basal reading for the first grade is 
the forerunner of a new series for grades 
1-8. The 17 items are divided into 
Readiness Level, Here We Come, 60c; 
Pre-Primer Level, Splash and Tuffy and 
Boots, each 44c, together with their prep- 
aratory book, 48c, and a supplementary 
book, At the Lake, 40c; Primer Level, 
Ted and Sally, $1.24, together with 
preparatory book, 48c, unit readers, 
Snow, Mr. and Mrs. Big, and The Christ- 
mas Tree, each 36c, and a supplementary 
primer, Tommy Little, ‘$1.28; and First 
Reader Level, On Your Feet, $1.32, to- 
gether with preparatory book, 52c, unit 
readers, Three Little Elephants, The Open 
Window, and Toby, each 36c, and a sup- 
plementary first reader, Two Boys and a 
Tree, $1.32. The aim is for children to 
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read freely and naturally—to enjoy read- 
ing and to read well, This is the fourth 
series of readers based on the Gates 
method. 

Elementary-School Science and How 
to Teach It. Glenn O. Blough and Albert 
J. Huggett. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1951. 532 pp. $5.25. This well- 
illustrated, nontechnical book has been 
written for teacher-trainees in courses 
combining methods of teaching with a 
survey of subject matter. 

Physical Education for Children of 
Elementary School Age. 209 S. State St., 
Chicago 4, Ill.: The Athletic Institute, 
1951. 47 pp. 50c. (20 percent discount 
to schools on orders of five or more 
copies.) A report of the National Con- 
ference on this topic held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in January. The how, what, 
and why of this question is considered 
and recommendations given. 

The Puzzle of Food and People. Amabel 
Williams-Ellis. 225 Lafayette St., New 
York 12, N.Y.: Manhattan Pub. Co., 
1951. 64 pp. 60c. (Discount on 25 copies 
or more.) A new illustrated geography 
reader for children 10-14 years of age 
written for Unesco. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Improving School Holding Power. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951. 86 pp. 40c. Circu- 
lar No, 291, U.S. Office of Education. 
Report of the Work Conference on Life 
Adjustment Education held in Chicago, 
Feb. 5-7, 1951. 

An_ Introduction to Shakespeare. 
Marchette Chute. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1951. 123 pp. $2.25. 
The man and his times are made alive 
for the student. 

Developing Life-Adjustment Education 
in a Local School. Revised. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1951. 24 pp. A U.S. Office of Education 
bulletin (Circular No. 253) suggesting 
ways of implementing a program of cur- 
riculum improvement. 

Frustration in Adolescent Youth. David 
Segel. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. 65 pp. 25c. 


U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1951 
No. 1. Secondary schools are urged to 
“spend much more time on appraising 
and counseling their students,” especially 
in grades 8 and 9. 

Why the Private School? Allan V. 
Heely. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1951. 208 pp. $3. The headmaster of 
Lawrenceville (N.J.) School tells what 
he thinks the private schools can con- 
tribute to American education. 

Short Short Stories. Edited by William 
R. Wood. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1951. 310 pp. $1.80. A modern 
collection. 

Appreciating Literature; Understand- 
ing Literature; Interpreting Literature. 
E. A. Cross et al. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1951. Rev. Ed. First revi- 
sions of the first three in this series of 
anthologies for high-school students. 

The Vocational Aspect of Secondary 
and Further Education is a new period- 
ical, and the only one in this field pub- 
lished in Great Britain, A. J. Jenkinson, 
deputy director of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Manchester, is the 
editor, and it is published in May and 
November, jointly by the three technical 
teachers training colleges at Bolton, Lon- 
don, and Huddersfield. Five shillings 
per issue (71Y4c). 


GUIDANCE 


Psychology for Life Adjustment. 
Charles R. Foster. Chicago: American 
Technical Society, 1951. 456 pp. This 
book aims to interpret and simplify im- 
portant principles of human behavior 
for the student or adult so as to help 
him lead a more effective and satisfying 
life. Questions and problems follow each 
chapter. 


ADULT EDUCATION 

Handbook for Teachers of Adults. 
Stanley E. Sworder. Sacramento, Calif.: 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin (Vol. XX, May, 1951). 
This handbook gives characteristics of 
adults and teachers, preparation of 
courses, methods and techniques, and a 
selfevaluation program for teachers. 











WeR—uight Publications 
Residence Hall Counseling 


BY CALVIN S. SIFFERD. This new book is an analysis 

of the residence hall counseling program at the Uni- 

versity of Illinois, plus many additional features and 

valuable suggestions for every such program. Contents 

include organization of a counseling program, relation of residence hall 
counseling to the complete University program, selecting and training 
student counselors, place of counselor in house administration, director- 
counselor relationship, interviewing, case studies, records, reports, etc. 
Also many helpful chapters for the new counselor. 256 pages. $3. Write 
for approval copy. Clip this. 


CHATS WITH TEACHERS ABOUT COUNSELING 
BY S. S. HAMRIN. This new book for teachers covers the what-when-why- 
how of counseling in classroom contacts with students. It discusses students’ 
needs and problems and how the teacher can assist. 724 pp. $3. Write for 
approval copy. Ciip this. 
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Let Us Solve Your Gift Problems! 


A subscription to THE EDUCATION DicEst will remind your professional 
friends each month during the year of your thoughtfulness. The first sub- 4 
scription is billed at the regular rate of $4, but all additional subscriptions} 
cost only $3 each. 


THE EDUCATION DiGesT, 330 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich.: Enclosed 
please find $... . Send THE EDUCATION Dicest for one year to:” 
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Street and No. 

City and State 
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American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 


has functional values 
never before incorporated 
in a school desk with chair 


Innovations of far-reaching 
benefit to the school child 
have won high praise for the 
American Universal ‘‘Ten- 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436) from 
educators everywhere. It is 
known as the key to co-ordi- 
nated clussroom environment 
because it introduces features 
that lead to better vision, 
better posture. End results 
are improved health, faster 
learning. 

Only this desk has a top ad- 
justable, easily and quietly, 
to three approved positions— 
20°, 10°, and level. Also 
unique is the automatic fore- 
and-aft seat adjustability 
that facilitates focal adjust- 
ment to all tasks. The seat 
swivels 45° either way to 
silent, cushioned stops, reduc- 
ing body torque induced by 
right or left hand and eye 
preferences, and assuring easy 
ingress and egress. Sanitary, 
one-piece, steel book-box is 
roomy, easily accessible. 

A full-color brochure will 

be sent free on request. 
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Free Booklets: 
“The Co-ordinated Classroom’”’ 
and “‘The Case for the “Ten- 
Twenty’ ”-—two authoritative 
works on the modern classroom. 
Write Dept. 8. 


American Universal Table with No. 368 Envoy Chairs 


Ideal set for classrooms, dormitories, libraries, 
offices, dining rooms. Combines functional beauty, 
durability, convenience, at moderate price. Sizes 
for Kindergarten, elementary and high school use. 





